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six secretaries 


Say it to the Ediphone 


Basiness School Graduates enormously increase their value to progressive firms when they 


are familiar with Ediphone dictation. | When a secretary is obliged to answer a buzzer every 


time a dictator has an idea to dictate, it results in constant interruption both of her time and 


his. @ With an Ediphone at his elbow a dictator can “speak his mind any time.” @, In many 


business houses, the Ediphone has become as essential as the telephone. Consequently, 


Ediphone instruction is now a regular part of business school training in all well-organized 


secretarial courses. Write for the interesting booklet “Getting Action.” 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
Ask fe or Laboratory and General Offices, Orange, N. J. 


Travel Service World-Wide Service in All Principal Cities 
LONDON OFFICE: Vernon Place, Southampton Row 


Ediphone 


Edison’s New Dictating Machine 
Tune in on the Thomas A. Edison Hour every Monday Evening over the Coast to Coast Blue Network 


Vel. 1. No. 6. Tue Business Scnoot Journar, March, 1929. Applicaticn or entr. Ss d Cl Matt di 
Published once a month by The Haire Publishing Co., 1170 Briadway, York, f C. 
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NOW— a Shorthand 
that Can Be Written 
On the Typewriter 


As Well As With Pen or Pencil! . 


ERE is something new in shorthand—Speedwriting, a system that can be \ 
written equally well with pen, pencil, or. ON THE TYPEWRITER! 
Most important of all, when written on the typewriter, a speed of over 200 
words per minute can be easily attained—making Speedwriting the nentets, most 
accurate shorthand in existence today. ‘ 


Think what that means, not only to your commercial students, but to others = 
who study shorthand to increase their personal efficiency. There is elbow room 
for expression in Speedwriting. Writers, clergymen, lawyers, salesmen, can write 
their stories, sermons, briefs, reports—right ON THE TYPEWRITER, at a 
speed more than sufficient to keep up with one’s thoughtt—A GREATER 
SPEED THAN CAN BE ATTAINED BY ANY OTHER METHOD NOW 
IN USE! 


Cables and telegrams can be sent in Speedwriting, with greater accuracy 
than through any code. Already Speedwriting has been sent across the con- 
tinent by telephoto. Already many large corporations are considering the ye 
adoption of Speedwriting for inter-office communication, instead of using 
cumbersome codes. 


y 
A New Opportunity for Schools 
1 Here is another field—an added service that Speedwriting offers to public schools 


—to high schools and colleges. An increased revenue for commercial schools 
everywhere. No longer need the study of shorthand be confined to 
y those intending to use it for secretarial purposes. Everyone in every walk of 
life can use shorthand to increase their personal eficiency—to do their work 
better and in less time than ever before, through Speedwriting, the Natural 


Shorthand. 

i Facts, text-book prices, and essentials for the introduction of Speedwriting 
into any school cheerfully submitted, without cost or obligation. Write for 
information today. 

AMG, She ‘NATURAL SHORTHAND 
SPEEDWRITING, INC., Dept. BD-1432, 
200 Madison ‘Ave.; New York, N. Y. 
} j aad regarding Speedwriting, text-book prices, requirements for its intro- 1 
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First LONGHAND: % she yoellid tor words wll 
Then SuorTHAND: - 


Now STENOTYPY 


What the airplane means to 
transportation, as contrasted 
with the automobile and the 
covered wagon—the Steno- 
type means to the cr ge | 
of speech, as contrasted wit. 
pencil shorthand and long- 
hand. The Stenotype is the 
answer of this machine age 
to the demands of business 
for more accuracy and speed 
in taking down and tran- 
scribing dictation. It re- 
replaces the pencil point with 
twenty-three keys, substitutes 
a machine for the human 
hand. 
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Above—Specimen Stenotype notes before transcription 


The Efficient, Modern Machine Way 


# aw speed and accuracy of Stenotypy has been quickly 
recognized by business men and they are now de- 
manding it for their offices. 


Its use in reporting conventions, conferences and other 
special occasions has familiarized the executive with the 
unusual values of the Stenotype—values which he sees 
can be used to lessen the trouble and expense of his own 
stenographic department. 


Many banks, railroads, manufacturers, professional and 
business men have already adopted the Stenotype. Others, 
among them some of our very biggest corporations, are 
planning its adoption. Every day we receive a growing 
number of requests for Stenotype operators. 


The practical worth of the Stenotype has been so con- 
clusively proved that the demand for good Stenotype op- 
erators is ahead of the supply and Stenotype schools all 
over the country are bending every energy to supply this 
demand for well-trained Stenotype operators. 


What This Means to Your Prospective 
Students 

Give a business man a secretary who can keep up, no 

matter how fast he fires dictation at her, and who can 


bring his letters back exactly as he dictated them, and 
he will recognize her superiority and pay for it. 


Young people efficiently trained in this fast accurate 
machine way of taking dictation are going to get the 
good jobs—with important executives. 


What This Means to the School 


Stenotypy means that the student has a higher speed 
capacity at graduation (she must pass a 150-word test): 
It means also that you have had more time to train her 
in the other essentials of a competent stenographer or 
secretary. 


No need for us to point out to you the meaning of 
these two points—nor to list the other advantages of Steno- 
type in your schedule. To well-equipped schools whose 
management is forward looking, desirous of giving the very 
best to its students, and in earnest to turn out graduates 
who are capable of more than just getting a job—like the 
more than 200 schools which now teach Stenotype—we 
shall be glad to send full information about the addition 
of Stenotypy to their curricula. 


Address Department St-140 
THE STENOTYPE : : CHICAGO, ILL. 
A Division of LaSalle Extension University 


THE STENOTYPE 


A DIVISION OF LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY . CHICAGO 
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these schools 
think of & 


“Typewriter classes taught in the same room with classes in Q 


accountancy and shorthand without disturbance.” 


“Stencil cutting and carbon work improved 100%.” 


: “A more thorough typewriting course taught easier and 
quicker.” 
. “An improvement for pupil and teacher alike.” 7 
f These are a few of many testimonials received from schools > 
who use REMINGTON NOISELESS TYPEWRITERS. 
e Operating without sound, with effortless action, fast and 
y accurate, the REMINGTON NOISELESS is the new ma- 
s chine of business. It should be in every school where pride 
‘ is taken in up-to-date equipment. Demonstration arranged 
a without obligation. Call the Remington Rand man . . today. 
Remington Typewriter Division 
Remington Rand Business Service Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

. Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 
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“Your New Shorthand 


enabled us to Graduate Times 
as many students at our 
Evening Vocational School” 


Rahway Evening Vocational School, 
Rahway, N. J. 


Typical Comments 
from Schools — 


A Prominent School in Rochester 
Writes: 
"We are convinced that it is 
the best alphabetical system we 
know anything about.” 


N O WONDER teachers of shorthand are so enthusiastic 
in their praise of Owen a-b-c Shorthand. This remarkable new 
method relieves the strain of teaching and keeps classes “‘full-up” 
to the last day of the term. 


July 22, 1927. 

° “We started our first 
group . . . on July 6. 

"We find that the girls have 
no trouble at all in taking mis- 
cellaneous dictation of a rather 
difficult nature at seventy words 
a minute, and letters they have 
never heard before at eighty 
words a minute. They read back 
their notes with ease. . . . 

“The girls are delighted and 
the instructor of the class, who 
has been a teacher of two other 
standard systems, is amazed and 
gratified at the results. 

“We are now eager to put the 
A-B-C system into our evening 
school where time is such a vital 
consideration.” 

E. W. K. 


Students seldom drop out of an Owen a-b-c Shorthand class. 
They find the instruction so interesting, and make such rapid 
progress, that they are eager to keep it up. 


Owen a-b-c System of Shorthand is a logical and scientific 
development of easily learned principles. It is designed for uni- 
versal use and meets the modern requirements for both sim- 
plicity and speed. It eliminates the guesswork and hit or miss 
methods of symbolic writing and utilizes the alphabet on defi- 
nite principles of phonetic writing. 


Owen a-b-c Shorthand is easy to learn, easy to read and easy 
to write. It removes the drudgery from shorthand and marks a 
striking advance in phonography. New records for speed in 
learning this new shorthand have been established. 


Read the comments at the left about Owen a-b-c Shorthand; 
they are typical of the enthusiastic endorsements received from 
shorthand instructors in schools and business colleges. Then 
mail the coupon or write for further information. Complete 
data will be sent you without obligation. You are certain to be 
interested in the astonishing and gratifying results obtained by 
many other schools with Owen a-b-c Shorthand. 


“IT am pleased to say that I 
have started a class, and that my 
pupils are doing remarkably well. 
They like it and find it amazing- 
ly simple. Personally, I find it a 
wonderful system, one deserving 
of the highest praises. May it 
soon reap the reward that most 
surely awaits it—universal recog- 
nition.” P. G. O'N. 


Textbook Publishing Corp. 
This COUPON | 125 West 42nd Street 


brings you New York, N. Y. 
; Please send full information about Owen a-b-c 
full details Shorthand with data on its use in schools. 


What would you 
think 


of a commercial school 
which still held cn to an old letter press for 
copying letters? 


—and wrote all its letters in long-hand? 


—which maintained its quarters on the fifth 
floor of a non-elevator building? 


—and had no telephone? 
THE OLD SYSTEMS. OF SHORTHAND WHICH 
UTILIZE THE ARCHAIC HOOKS AND AN- 
GLES, THOSE ANCESTRAL HIEROGLYPHICS 
OF DAYS THAT ARE GONE, BELONG WITH 


THE ABOVE 
bx AN ACHRONISMS 


Shorthand 
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Something New! 


RE YOU TRYING TO TEACH INDEXING AND FILING 
along with Dictaphone, Machine Calculating and other commer- 
cial Laboratory subjects? 
IT CAN BE DONE, but only by the Job Sheet Supervised Study 
plan. 
The same success obtained by the well known ““Y AND E” CLASS 


_ INSTRUCTION AND PRACTICE PLAN for teaching Indexing 


and Filing is assured with THE NEW “Y AND E” JOB SHEETS 
for Supervised Study and Practice. 


Complete checking charts reduce the grading time of the instructor 
to a minimum. 
Mail the coupon and receive the first Job Sheet assignment. 


Write for a sample Job Sheet and full information. 


YAWMAN»DFRBE 
School Service Department 
35 JAY STREET ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Writing Machine Without 

Typewriter 
Limitations 


The 


Varityper 


Lends FORCE and 
DISTINCTION to 
Your Letters/ 


What it does! 


Helping to develop the The VARITYPER is a writing machine - -— — and more! 


It is a writing machine that writes with TYPE-Sf (pturai) 
talents of your students ave It is a machine that writes any and all LANGUAGES! 

4 It is a machine that writes the SYMBOLS of SCIENCE! 
your duties. It is like a typewriter in appearance and operation- 
BUT = WITHOUT TYPEWRITER LIMITATIONS - Because 


Enabling your students to 


VAREABLE TYPE: VARIABLE SPACING: VAREABLE IMPRESSION: 
instinct for turning out The VARITYPER is a machine for: 


better work, és the purposeful 
duty of the VARITYPER. ths afte, SF feperts aa 
the Peper tenet. whers it 


eliminates hand-lettering on charts, 
maps, drawings and blue-prints, 


THE INCREASING USE OF THE the Publicity Department, where it will 
h 


a 
VARITYPER FOR BUSINESS IS getting and Letters. 
AMAZING! The VARITYPER is THE machine for:- 
-cholars ¥-riters 
Reecorders 
'-xporters 


-eachers 
e-nvestigators 
-otaries 
ecologists 


THE CALL FOR OPERATORS GROWS 
IN PROPORTION 


“hemists 

e-strologers 
[e-ibrarians 


Your name on the coupon below will bring you, 
without obligation, a comprehensive and easily 
understandable booklet on the why and where- 
fore of the VARITYPER. ORATED 


2 Lafayette St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Che Journal of Commercial Education 


Combined in this issue with 


A MONTHLY maga- 
zine devoted en- 
tirely to commercial edu- 
cation in its every phase. 
Its purpose is to dissemi- 
nate the news of the 
field; to record activities 
therein, both institu- 
tional and individual; to 
discuss impartially and in 
non - technical language 
the educational 
and administrative prob- 
lems demanding solution; 
to provide an unbiased 
medium for exchange of 
thought and _ views 
among all those engaged 
in business education; to 
advance, advocate and 
exploit anything which 
in its judgment would 
serve the best interests 
of commercial education 
and promote the prog- 
ress and welfare thereof. 


Subscription Rates: 
payable in advance, $2 a year, 
$3 for two years, 25 cents a 
single copy. Remittances may 
be made by check, postoffice 
or express money order, 
United States postage stamps 
or currency, if sent by regis- 
tered mail. 


Changes of address: 
In ordering change of mailing 
address it is necessary to no- 
tify us as promptly as pos- 
sible, giving both the old and 


new addresses. 


Contributions 
are invited on any topic of in- 
terest to our readers, but un- 
accepted manuscripts will not 
be returned unless accom- 
panied by a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope. Accepted 
manuscripts will be paid for 
at regular space rates unless 
otherwise arranged for. 


Advertising Rates 
given upon application. 
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The April number will be a special Con- 
vention Issue. In it will be a complete 
report of the news and discussions of the 
Philadelphia convention of the Eastern 


Commercial Teachers’ Association, 


as 


well as the most important speeches de- 


livered there. 
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HE Haire Publica- 

tions, established in 
1911, comprise a group 
of monthly trade maga- 
zines, each of which has 
won dominance in its 
special field. This posi- 
tion is a tribute to its 
nearly twenty years’ ex- 
perience in publishing 
highly specialized trade 
Papers, to its energy and 
ability in establishing a 
comprehensive news ser- 
vice, and to its con- 
structive ideas, impartial 
attitude and breadth of 
vision; and is maintained 
by the enthusiastic sup- 
port of both readers and 
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spective fields. 
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monthly magazines 
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States agent, in fields al- 
lied to its own activities. 
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1858—A PERFECT POINT FOR EVERY PERSON — 1928 


More 
SPENCERIAN Steel Pens 
are sold every year 


HEN you think of all the type- 
writers and fountain pens used 
today, isn’t it interesting to know that 
our sale of steel pens zncreases every year! 


And this Why 


For many purposes in our greatest and smallest businesses 
and schools nothing but a good steel pen gives completely 
satisfactory service. Men and women who use a pen con- 
stantly prefer a steel pen. 


For 70 years Spencerian pens have been noted for their 
uniform high quality and their durability. 


We shall gladly send to you free a sample selection of 10 
popular Spencerians for trial. 


SPENCERIANS—100% WRITE 


B.S.J. 12-28 
SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY J 


349 Broadway, New York City 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me your free sample selection of 10 popular pens. 


CIBLE 


makes it a great 
favorite with 


men Ma 


No. 40 Forty 
FaLcon 


Medium fine 
point of such 
outstanding pop- 
ularity that it is 
often called ‘‘the 


rust and pro- 
longs its life, 
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even tension 
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No. 39 Sus- 
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writing medium 
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prefer a stub WwW 
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the most satis- 
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flow of ink. 
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The JOURNAL 


Combined in this issue with 
The Journal of Commercial Education 
Published Monthly by 


The HAIRE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


March 
New York 1929 


We Purchase The Journal of Com- 
mercial Education and Merge It 
with The Business School Journal 


field of commercial education that we 
have purchased the magazine known 
as The Journal of Commercial Education 
and have merged it with our own beginning 


Wi take great pleasure in advising the 


with the March issue. 


The result of this merger means that there 
is now but one inde- 


lishing Company will make the consolidated 
publication the strongest and worthiest 
paper the field of commercial education has 
ever had. 

Justifiably proud of its growth and in- 
creasing influence in its field, The Business 
School Journal humbly realizes its short- 
comings and is doing, 


pendent paper in the 
United States devoted 
entirely to business 
education. 

This is only one of 
the steps that we have 
under advisement that 
will give the field of 
business. training a 
strong representative 
paper well worth all 


DDITIONS to our editorial staff 

which will insure our readers the 
best minds and thought available in | them. 
commercial education will be announced 
in a forthcoming issue. 


Arrangements are almost completed, 
and, when announced, should bring sat- 
isfaction to every school and teacher 
engaged in business training. 


and will continue to 
do, everything within 
its power to overcome 


The first step in this 
magazine's life was to 
organize. 

The second was to 
eliminate divided ef- 
fort by merging with 
our only independent 


its support. 

The selections for the new editorial staff 
have now practically been completed and 
will be announced in a later issue. 


For the present we are continuing the 
publication under the two names but this 
will probably give way to a shorter and more 
convenient title in the very near future. 


For 57 years The Journal of Commercial 
Education has been serving the field, and in 
its time has absorbed several other highly 
specialized papers. Combining this long 
record of service with the 20 years’ success- 
ful publishing experience of The Haire Pub- 


contemporary. 

The next step is to utilize the agencies and 
opportunities for service which this merger 
has afforded so that commercial education 
and the great body of men and women devot- 
ing their lives to it shall receive the full bene- 
fits thereof. 

We welcome criticism. We hope it will be 
constructive criticism, but we leave that to 
your own good judgment. Above everything 
else, we want to hear from you, regardless of 
what you may wish to send—bouquet or 
brick. 

This is the barometer by which we can 
judge the value of this magazine to you. 
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Cities Watch Business Education 


Cleveland Approves 
Its Tentative 
Program 


The tentative course of study 
which the two commercial high 
schools in Cleveland, Ohio, instituted 
last September, and which was based 
on a five-year research into office 
practices and requirements, has been 
approved bv officials of the Cleve- 
land Board of Education as both 
practical and practicable. 

The Bureau of Educational Re- 
search recommended the course of 
study which has now been in opera- 
tion about 5 months with gratifying 
results. Among other things recom- 
mended was the changing of office 
practice from the 
twelfth grades to the tenth, since it 
was found that such training was 
most needed by the students who left 
school before graduation. Boys and 
girls who left at this stage were found 
usually in the role of general clerks. 

Wm. L. Connor of the Bureau of 
Educational Research headed the 
committee which began an extensive 
survey in 1923 and continued through 


eleventh and 


1928 before the final recommenda- 
tions were made. Not satisfied with 
the former system of study, these men 
personally visited seventy-five busi- 
ness offices and observed the em- 
ployes at work. Checks were made 
on movements and daily activities 
and it was learned that the average 
office worker does about 200 opera- 
tions. Even such duties are securing 
sleeper berths, clipping market quota- 
tions, answering the telephone and 
other acts were taken into considera- 
tion. 


Answering Phone Stressed 


Answering the telephone was 
found to be the most important thing 
that the ordinary office employe did. 
Other duties showed conclusively a 
need for training that was not being 
given in Cleveland schools. The ma- 
jority of office workers, it was found, 
had no more than a high school edu- 
cation. 


During the research a representa- 
tive list of graduates from various 
schools in this section was secured 
and each person visited to find out 
exactly what his or her duties were 
and to secure other information from 
their lives. 


At 65 Mrs. Harriet Hamilton, a great-grandmother, has enrolled in the 
University of Arkansas news-writing class. 


Philadelphia 
Sees Demand 
Growing 


A growth in demand for commer- 
cial education in the public schools 
of Philadelphia and in facilities to 
meet it is revealed in the report of the 
director of commercial education, 
John G. Kirk, covering activities dur- 
ing 1928. In that year there was an 
increase of 3678 students and 35 
teachers of commercial courses, 
bringing the percentage of pupils in 
senior high, junior high, continuation 
and evening schools taking this sort 
of work to 31.9 percent of all en- 
rolled students. 

In senior high schools three types 
of business training were offered: 
general business and accounting for 
those with the aptitude and desire to 
specialize in this branch ; stenographic 
training; and a recently established 
course in retail selling for those de- 
siring ‘to enter retail store service. 
Actual office practice was also pro- 
vided in some of the schools. 


Junior high school commercial 
courses were designed to give a gen- 
eral business training to pupils who 
intend to continue their studies as. 
well as those who will drop out and 
enter the business world at once, 
with thrift, business forms, filing and 
business law included. 


In continuation schools for em- 
ploved children and in schools for 
“problem cases” fundamental ground- 
ing in general business practice was 
given, as well as some more practical 
instruction in certain lines. The eve- 
ning school courses have been de- 
signed to help those already employed 
to better their positions. 


To bridge the gap between school 
and business, commercial clubs, jun- 
ior chambers of commerce, schools 
banks, etc., have been organized, and 
the hearty cooperation of business 
men and institutions enlisted. 
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EACHERS of commercial sub- 
jects in both public and private 
schools will head for Philadel- 

phia this month. At the Benjamin 

Franklin Hotel there, on March 28th, 

the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 

Association will hold its thirty-first 

annual convention, at which will be 

discussed the newest trends in busi- 
ness education and their practical 
application. 

Sessions will last through Satur- 
day, March 30th, and will be presided 
over by Seth B. Carkin, of the Pack- 
ard Commercial School, New York 
City, president of the association. 
Philadelphia, represented by Dr. Ed- 
win C. Broome, superintendent of 
schools, is preparing to give the dele- 
gates a rousing welcome and _ place 
at their disposal all her facilities for 
instruction and entertainment. 


“Curriculum Making” Topic 


Curriculum making furnishes the 
chief subject for discussion at this 
convention, a number of speakers be- 
ing scheduled to touch on this Vital 
point. Mr. Carkin’s address, “Some 
Trends in American Commercial Ed- 
ucation,” will be followed by one 
on “Principles of Curriculum Mak- 
ing’ by Dr. Broome and on “Trends 
in Commercial Curriculum Making” 
vy Dr. Lee Galloway of the Ron- 
ald Press’ Co., New York. Gen- 
eral sessions on Thursday afternoon. 
March 28th, and Friday morning, 
March 29th, will give way on Friday 
afternoon to group discussions, tak- 
ing up curriculum making, teacher 
training and the teaching of specified 
subjects as related to private business 
schools, junior senior high 
schools, continuation schools and 
training schools for teachers of com- 
mercial subjects. 

Each group will hear a talk on prin- 
ciples of curriculum making in its 
own field and discussions of case 
Chairmen will be: private 


studies. 


Eastern Commercial Teachers 


Will Discuss Modern Trends 


school section, W. H. Beacom, Bea- 
com Business College, Wilmington, 
Del. ; high school section, A. L. How- 
ard, director of commercial education 
in the high schools of Washington, 
D. C.; continuation day and evening 


SETH B. CARKIN 


President, Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 


school section, E. W. Barnhart, chief 
of the commercial service, Federal 
Board for Vocational Eduation ; com- 
nercial _teacher-training section, 
Charles E. Bowman, Girard College, 
Philadelphia. 

Merle Thorpe of The Nation’s 
Business and Dr. Edward J. Cattell 
of the Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce will address the general ses- 
sions. 

A banquet and bal! will take place 
on Thursday evening, while on Fri- 
day a penmanship exhibit will be held 
in the William Penn room. 

Certain articles on commercial 
teacher training courses are to be in- 
cluded in the year-book, although not 
delivered before the convention. 
They are: “Principles of Commer- 


cial Education,” Louis A. Rice, State 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Trenton, N. J.; “The Teaching of 
Bookkeeping,” Charles E. Bowman, 
Girard College; “The Teaching of 
Shorthand,” Mrs. Florence Sparks 
Barnhart, Columbia University, New 
York City; “The Teaching of Type- 
writing,’ Mrs. Margaret H. Ely, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; “The Teaching of 
Business Mathematics,” S. 
Schlauch, High School of Commerce, 
New York City; “The Teaching of 
Business English,” John M. Clapp, 
The Ronald Press Co., New York 
City. 


The complete program follows: 


Thursday morning, March 28 


10.00—Registration of members 
10.30—Trips about Philadelphia. 


Thursday afternoon, March 28 


2.00- 2.15—Address of welcome, Dr. Edwin C- 
Broome, superintendent of schools, 
Philadelphia 

2.15- Se Dr. Cheesman A. Herrick, 
president, Girard College, Philadelphia 

2.30- 3.15—Address, “Some trends in American 
business”, Merle Thorpe, editor, “The 
Nation’s Business” 

3.15- 3.45—President’s address, ‘Some trends in 
American commercial education,” Set 
B. Carkin, Packard Commercial 
School, New York City. 
Announcements 


Thursday evening, March 28 


6.30-12.00—Banquet and ball. Toastmaster, Dr- 
Calvin O. Althouse, Central High 
School, Addresses 
De. Swann and M. 
Newcomb 


Friday morning, March 29 


10.15-10.80—Announcements 
10.30-11.15—Address, ‘Principles of curriculum 
making’, Dr. Edwin C. Broome. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOL SECTION 


Program arranged under direction of J. F- 
Robinson, Burdett College, Boston, Mass. Chair- 
man, W. H. Beacom, Beacom Business College, 
Del. 
11.30-12.15-——Address, ‘Principles cf curriculum 

making in private schools’, C. F. 
Gaugh, Bay Path Institute, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

2:15- 2.30—‘‘Case studies in commercial curricu- 
lum making” : business or- 
ganization and management’, C. S. 
Cressey, Peirce School, Philadelphia 

2.30- 2.45—b: “Bookkeeping and accounting”, 
Warren C. 6 Becker College, 
Worcester, Mas 

2.45- 3.00—c: “Penmanship” M. C. Fisher, Bos- 


tor 

3.00- 3.15—d:- “Correlation of shorthand and 
typewriting”, Miss Elizabeth Casey, 
Rider College, Trenton, N. J 


HIGH SCHOOL SECTION (SENIOR AND 
JUNIOR) 


Program arranged under the direction of Dr. 
Edward J. McNamara, Principal, High School 
of Commerce, New York City. Chairman, A. L. 
Howard, director of commercial education in the 
high schools of Washington, D. C. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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One of the earliest 
typewriters ever 
made. This 1s pre- 
served in the mu- 
seum at Vienna, 


Can Your Students 


Sell The 


Charles R. Dubbs 
Sharon (Pa.) High School 


EVERAL months ago I had an 

interview with the manager of 

a large department store. The 
purpose of the interview was to se- 
cure his cooperation for a proposed 
course in salesmanship at one of the 
business college night schools in the 
city. The first question, or questions, 
he asked me—and all in the same 
breath—were, “Who is going to teach 
the course?” “What did he ever 
sell?” “What kind of selling was 
it?” Fair enough questions. 

The trouble with too many busi- 
ness courses in our high schools and 
colleges today, is that men and 
women who never sold a_nickel's 
worth of goods in their lives, either 
over the counter or in any other way, 
are trying to teach our young peo- 
ple how to sell merchandise, when 
they do not even know how to sell 
themselves. 


Marketing Human Beings 


How are we, as commercial edu- 
cators, going to get the idea over to 
school administrators, and to the stu- 
dents, that unless the latter know how 
to market their ability, whatever that 
ability may be, they might just about 
as well not have it, so far as capital- 
izing on it is concerned? I feel that 
the time is not far distant when, from 


the first grade on through the high 
school, emphasis will be placed on 
teaching the boys and girls how to 
market their ability, as well as teach- 
ing them the contents of textbooks. 
Business is demanding, and part of it 
has been demanding for some time, 
that the products of our schools know 
more than shorthand, typewriting, 
bookkeeping, and allied subjects ; that 
they shall also be a good advertise- 
ment for the business, in the office, 
on the street, or wherever they may 
happen to be. 


Top-Notchers Wanted 


In an article in the May, 1928, is- 
sue of the “Gregg Writer,” Frances 
Effinger-Raymond says, “Naturally, 
what we want are top-notchers. There 
is today, and always has been, a 
scarcity of competent help. There 
are well-paying jobs waiting right 
now—every executive, every employ- 
er knows this to be true. The trouble 
is with the applicants and not with 
the jobs. It is almost pathetic, the 
eagerness with which an employer 
hears the story of the job-hunter; 
and it is sometimes incredible to wit- 
ness his optimism—hiring and firing 
in a constant sifting process to find 
one who can and will make good. 

“The world is full of ‘educated’ 


fools, natural born drifters, ‘top- 
nctchers’ without a foundation. Bril- 
liance is not the pass-key to success. 
There are mighty few ‘brilliant’ heads 
of large corporations. I have a lis- 
ten-in acquaintance with a lot of mil- 
lionaire bankers, real estate men, 
presidents of national business suc- 
cesses ; they don’t flash and sparkle— 
they have the appearance of hard- 
working pluggers who have had a 
few bright thoughts. In every walk 
of life, there are thousands whom we 
call ‘pretty good,’ a few we call 
‘good,’ but the ‘top-notchers’ are as 
rare as white blackbirds.” 

Since we know that business today 
is demanding “top-notchers,” it be- 
comes obligatory on our part to pro- 
duce a product which will satisfy this 
demand. It is increasingly important 
that our students possess not merely 
mechanical qualifications, but that 


they also know the immense part 


which the human factor plays in the 
business world of the present. In 
Kitson’s “Psychology of Vocational 
Adjustment,” we are told that where- 
as the nineteenth century was noted 
for a great expansion of industrial 
life through the perfection of physi- 
cal and mechanical factors, the twen- 
tieth century is being marked by the 
recognition that the physical point of 
view is not sufficient—that there are 
other factors to be taken into con- 
sideration—the so-called “human fac- 
tors.” Roger Babson, the great sta- 
tistician, says, “Business today is not 
built around figures, but around per- 
sonalities.” 


Personality Paramount 

You may ask, “What about our big 
corporations?” Every business, no 
matter how large has policies, and 
the way a corporation deals with the 
public through its policies, is a direct 
reflection of the personalities of the 
men behind the guns of administra- 
tion and management. 

In her talk at the Eastern Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Convention in New 
York last spring, Miss Elizabeth 
Baker said that she had asked a man 
who had had wide experience in edu- 
cational work what qualifications he 
would demand if he were looking for 
a commercial teacher. His reply in 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Don't Adopt a High Standard 


Unless You Mean to KEEP TO IT 


Anything Else Is Letting 
Down the Employer, Says 
Commercial Educator. 


SECONDARY school com- 
mercial department’s success 

is measured by its product! 
Students may graduate with a his- 
tory average of 70, and, for all prac- 
tical purposes, be proficient therein, 
but no business man wants a new 
stenographer who averaged much less 
than 100 per cent in commercial 
classes. Employers of business 
school graduates do not want begin- 
ners who cannot transcribe, spell, or 


manipulate a typewriter at least ac- — 


curately. A grade of 70 means de- 
ficiency in one or all. 


Don’t Cheat the Employer 


For the student’s good, the busi- 
ness school or department must es- 
tablish and rigidly enforce a high 
standard. A high standard not ad- 
hered to is worse than having a low 
standard, for the employer feels that 
he has been wronged if he knows the 
standard to be high and the product 
is found inefficient. 

This is the principle upon which 
E. W. Smith, head of the North 
High School commercial department, 
Denver, Colorado, has built, in the 
past 27 years, one of the most suc- 
cessful secondary school business de- 
partments in the country. 

The word “successful” is used ad- 
visedly. Graduates from this school 
are not only capable, they are able to 
secure positions immediately upon 
graduation. “It is exceptional when 
I walk into a Denver office and fail 
to see at least one former North High 
commercial department student em- 
ployed,” said Mr. Smith. “Many 
now occupy leading positions in Den- 
ver’s business world.” 


By Thomas R. Thompson 


“After 27 years’ experience, we 
are convinced that commercial train- 
ing in secondary school is valuable, 
practical and here to stay. This is 
based on the fact that hundreds of 
successful business men and women 
testify that training received in the 
North High School commercial de- 


SOME ILEAS FROM A 
SUCCESSFUL 
SCHOOL 


Typewriting cannot be suc- 
cessfully taught unless it is 
supervised. 

It is not necessary to offer 
more than three half years of 
typewriting, especially where 
provision is made for trans- 
cription in advanced short- 
hand classes. 

Allot advanced shorthand 
to a double period, one for 
dictation, the following one 
for transcription. 

Using loose-leaf paper for 
written shorthand exercises 
to be handed in is convenient 
for teachers and pupils. 

If a half year of typewrit- 
ing is insisted on before al- 
lowing the student to start 
stenography, he can pay more 
attention to correct spelling, 
punctuation and transcription. 

A versatile faculty is a 
necessity. Teachers who have 
had actual business experi- 
ence as well as academic 
training are the most success- 
ful. 


partment has had much to do with 
their success. We have proved that 
typewriting cannot be successfully 
taught unless it is supervised; and 
have found that music for rhythm in 
typewriting works best with begin- 
ning classes; that it is not necessary 
to offer more than three half years’ 


Better No Ideals Than One 
Which is Merely a 
Formula. 


of typewriting, especially where pro- 
vision is made for transcription in 
advanced shorthand classes; that 
frequent speed tests are necessary 
for proper typewriting development ; 
that work in typewriting should be 
so intensive that drones and sleepy- 
heads do not find it the snap they 
once did; and that teachers who have 
had actual business experience as 
well as academic training are the 
most successful. 

“We have proven to our own sat- 
isfaction that the most suitable way 
to teach advanced shorthand is to. al- 
lot it a double period one for dicta- 
tion and the following one for trans- 
scription. I have found shorthand 
is taught most satisfactorily with 
loose-leaf paper for written exercises 
which are to be handed in.” 

This eliminates the dual notebook 
system, the teacher is not loaded down 
with a stack of notebooks and no 
time is lost in finding the correct 
page for current correction and grad- 
ing. The exercises are budgeted by 
the student which teaches him to be 
systematic and. neat. 


Checking Budgets 


Mr. Smith has found it efficient to , 
check transcripts for errors, arrange- 
the errors according to a classifica- 
tion sheet where they are given 
weights in accordance with serious- 
ness, determine a score therefrom and 
translate the scores into grades ac- 
cording to the Denver scale. 

Typed transcripts of advanced 
classes, for example, are budgeted. 
At the end of the week, a pupil hands 
his budget to a fellow for checking. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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FRANKLUN, D, ROOSEVELT. 
Goveanocea 


The Business School Journal, 


1170 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


My dear Mr. Lewinsont=- 


a whole. 


STATE OF NEw YORK 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 
ALBANY 


M. Lewinson, Esq., Associate Editor, 
The Haire Publishing Company, 


There is no doubt in my mind that 
business education is not only a growing need but 
that it has become o definite part of the educational 
system of the country. I hope, too, that the word 
“business " can be extended to apply in its broader 
sense, not only to what we used to call commerciel 
lines of activity, tut also to other activities, such 
es agriculture, which, under modern circumstances, 
are a part of the broader conception of business as 


Very sincerely yours, 


February 20, 1929, 


Gov. Roosevelt Sees. Widening 
Business Education Scope 


When those in a position to dictate 
executive or legislative programs rec- 
ognize the claims of commercial edu- 
cation to their attention, its growing 
importance to the community and to 
society as a whole, then we may feel 
assured of bright prospects for the 
solution of the many problems in- 
volved. 

New York State has for some 
time been keenly alive to these prob- 
lems; investigation has been going 
on into the qualifications which 
should be demanded of teachers of 
commercial subjects, as well as into 
curricular questions. 


It is therefore peculiarly gratify- 
ing to THE Business SCHOOL JouR- 
NAL to reproduce herewith a siate- 
ment made by Governor Roosevelt of 
New York in which he not only rec- 
ognizes the place already won by 
business education in the country’s 
educational systems, but also voices 
his hope for an increasingly broad 
interpretation of the meaning of 
“business.” 

“There is no doubt in my mind,” 
says Governor Roosevelt, “that busi- 
ness education is not only a growing 
need but that it has become a definite 
part of the educational system of the 


country. I hope, too, that the word 
‘business’ can be extended to apply in 
its broader sense not only to what 
we used to call commercial lines of 
activity, but also to other activities.” 


New Gregg Manual 
Outlined at Meeting 


DUAL purpose animated the 

luncheon-meeting of the New 

York City Gregg Shorthand 
Teachers’ Association at the Hote! 
Pennsylvania on February 16th. The 
first was to hear and discuss a talk 
on “Basic Principles of Tests and 
Measurements” by Dr. Percival M. 
Symonds of Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University; the second, to re- 
ceive an outline of the new Gregg 
shorthand manual, presented by Joha 
Robert Gregg. 

About 250 Gregg shorthand teach- 
ers in New York and vicinity, the 
largest audience ever mustered at on: 
of these events, turned out for the 
occasion. The meeting was presided 
over by Benjamin Fromberg of the 
James Monroe High School, presi- 
dent of the association. 


Need New Shorthand Tests 


“Learning only takes place when 
you can guide the practice by the re- 
sult,” said Dr. Symonds. In_ this 
statement he struck the keynote of 
his talk, the necessity for a new kind 
of test in teaching shorthand. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Symonds, under the 
present method the student, writing 
material with which he is familiar, 
has no real means of knowing wheth- 
er he has learned anything or not. He 
advocated dictating entirely strange 
matter for shorthand tests, thus al- 
lowing the student to see whether h> 
has made progress in his ability to 
form new words and combinations. 

A general discussion of this atti- 
tude ensued, led by Louis A. Rice, as- 
sistant in secondary education, State 
Department of Public Instruction. 
Trenton, N. J., and instructor in 
commercial education, New 
University. In the course of this dis- 
cussion teachers were warned by Ear! 
W. Barnhart, chief, commercial edu- 
cation service, Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education, not to lose sight 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Govern the Accounting Course 


by the Student's Objective 


R. B. Kester 


Professor of Accounting, School of Business, Columbia University 


HE content of any course of 
study depends on two closely 
related things: (1) The objec- 

tive, or purpose, of the course, (2) 
the character of the school in which 
it is offered. As to the objective of the 
course in accounting, it may be either 
in the nature of specific training for 
the practice of a vocation, having, 
therefore, a vocational objective, or 
it may be in the nature of a course to 
supplement courses in other subjects, 
in order to give a well rounded treat- 
ment and understanding of them. 
This may be spoken of as an auxil- 
iary objective. 


Vocational Courses 


Courses with a vocational objective 
in accounting have for their purpose 
the training of professional account- 
ants. Here training should be pro- 
vided for public accountants and pri- 
vate or internal accountants such as 
controllers, company auditors, chief 
accountants, cost accountants, etc. 

It is generally recognized that 
there is a certain minimum amount 
of accounting in which men follow- 
ing other vocations should be versed. 


17 


going to be put. 


“Any course of training, particularly if designed for a vocation, 
should not lose itself in technique. 
by a scientific analysis of the uses to which the information furnished is 


“As educators we should not lose sight of the fact that the students 
we are training now will provide leadership in their respective fields ten, 
fifteen cr twenty years hence, and that unless we can give them some 
vision of what the future holds in their particular fields of endeaver, we 
have given them only a half training.” 


The content should be determined 


Thus the company treasurer, the 
banker, the credit manager, the fac- 
tory manager, the production engi- 
neer, and even the salesmanager and 
lawyer should be grounded in basic 
accounting and certainly trained in 
the use of the information furnished 
by the accounting records. 

The content of any course shou!d 
be determined by a scientific analysis 
of the uses to which the informa- 
tion furnished by the course is going 
to be put. While there is a large de- 
gree of mental discipline to be de- 
rived from a study of formal ac- 
counting—probably as much as from 
most of the subjects offered in 
school—still because it is such a prac- 
tical tool of business it seems best 
that the material presented in the ac- 


A VOICE FROM JAPAN 


machi, Higash: jeaks 
Japan, January oi, 1929! 


Mesers. Haire Pablisn: Company 
1270 Broadway, Hew 
Dear Sirs, 
I shonld be much obliged if yeu will 


favor me witm your explanation about the 
BUSINESS SCHOOL JOURNAL ena eleo rer copy of 


Ao Ton 
cial teacner, your copy may furnisn me with a 
good reterence tor thay line, 


Ile Very truly yours, 


img to become a commer- 


| The regular routine of morning 
| mail was pleasantly interrupted for 
| us recently by this delightful letter 
which came all the way from 
Osaka, Japan. The writer, who is 
preparing to become a commercial 
teacher, is the possessor, as his 
signature bears witness, of an un- 
usually fluent and decorative hand- 
writing, of which any American — 
instructor could be proud. 

Business SCHOOL JOURNAL 
is proud to have friends in such 
far-flung territories, and keenly in- 
terested in the growing concern 
manifested throughout the Orient 
in commercial education. 


counting course should be such as is 
put to definite use in business. It 
will lose nothing of its diciplinary 
power because of its practical con- 
tent. 


Future of Accounting 


In determining content from this 
standpoint a broad knowledge of the 
field of accounting is a first prere- 
quisite. Not only is a knowledge of 
its present status necessary, but there 
must also be a sufficiently intimate 
contact with the field that the future 
trend of accounting can be predicted 
with fair accuracy. As educators we 
should not lose sight of the fact that 
the students we are training now will 
provide leadership in their respective 
fields, ten, fifteen or twenty years 
hence, and that unless we can give 
them some vision of what the future 
holds in their particular fields of en- 
deavor, we have only given them a 
half training. 

As to the trend of accounting in the 
future, the present, as compared with 


what has taken place in the past, of- 


fers some indication. It is my con- 
viction that the accountant of the fu- 
ture will be a business counselor; a 
man equipped, because of his techni- 
cal training in the recording, analysis 
and interpretation of business records 
and figures, and because of a broad 
grasp of all of the basic problems of 
the major functional departments of 
business, to give wise counsel in the 
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interpretation of the figures and re- 
ports which record the history of the 
past, and therefore show the trend of 
the future in these various depart- 
ments. This means that the account- 
ant of the future must be particularly 
well trained in the fields of finance, 
production, distribution, and general 
administration. 


Necessary Content 


With this general background we 
are prepared to consider the specific 
content of accounting in the curri- 
culum. There must, of course, be 
one or more courses offered for train- 
ing in the technique of recording. 
There must be one or more courses 
concerned with the summarization of 
accounting records in the form of re- 
ports, and finally, there must be ample 
training provided for the interpreta- 
tion of records and reports. Under- 
lying all of this, and a necessary part 
of each of these courses, must be 
training in the technique of analysis. 
Such a complete lay-out of courses 
can be provided only in the larger 
schools of business, which, because 


SELF-RESPECT 


Often when a man begins on a 
self-training program, he thinks 
only in terms of money rewards. 
Dollars are the little metal pieces 
that mean so much to him that 
he overlooks any other reward 
that might be attendant in at- 
taining success. It is true that a 
dollar reward is easily the most 
tangible measurement of progress, 
but it is not the only one. 

No man need feel ashamed of 
himself if he has made the most 
of his opportunities. The world 
seldom criticizes the man who has 
failed through no fault of his 
own. But that same world is 
merciless toward the man who 
hasn’t accepted his responsibilities. 
One of the requirements of soci- 
ety is that man make the most of 
what he has. His acceptance of 
this responsibility gives him that 
self-respect that engenders respect 
in others. Training has its money 
reward, but it has also less tan- 
gible rewards. such as self-respect. 
—Personal Efficiency, La Salle Ex- 
tension Institute. 


of their size, have a demand for a 
complete training course in account- 
ing. How much of such a course can 
be offered in a particular school, and 
to what extent it shall be offered, is 
strictly a local problem. 


Beware of Technique 


A methodology to be used in any 
course of study is important in that 
the proper methodology will con- 
serve both the student’s and the in- 


D. D. Miller, here shown, is vice- 
president of the newly-formed Ohio 
Business Schools Association. He 
is head of the Miller School of 
Business, Cincinnati. 


structor’s time by getting at the meat 
of the subject matter without lost ef- 
fort. Any course of training, par- 
ticularly if designed for a vocation, 
should not lose itself in technique. 
The leaders of the future, as has been 
true from the beginning, will be men 
who know their technique, but who 
also possess a vision and an imagina- 
tion which will carry them far be- 
yond the technical phases of their 
profession into what is at present un- 
known ground. While for the most 
part we must expect that the vast 
majority of students will not belong 
to this class, yet, any course of train- 
ing should not lose sight, or neglect 
the training of those few on whom 
the future growth of the science of 
business depends. 


Did His Deposit Grow? 


A man deposited $50 in cash 
in a bank and then proceeded to 
make the following  with- 
drawals : 

Withdrew $20, leaving a 
balance of . .$30 

Withdrew $15, leaving a 
balance of... 15 

Withdrew $ 9, leaving a 
balance of.. 6 

Withdrew $ 6, leaving a 
balance of.. 0 
Total, $50. Total. .$51 

It looks as though that $50 
had somehow grown to $51, 
docsn’t it? How do you ex- 
plain the miracle? 


Business Continues Trend 
Toward Consolidation 


Mergers and consolidations were 
the feature of 1928 American busi- 
ness in all lines. with the level of 
business done about the same as in 
the preceding year and the balance 
between production and consumption 
better. These conclusions were 
reached by a survey conducted jointly 
by the Associated Business Papers 
and the National Conference of Busi- 
ness Paper Editors. 

The trend toward consolidation 
may be expected to continue in 1929, 
this report declares, as the movement 
is due not to a desire for refinancing, 
as in former years, but for the pur- 
pose of more economical production 
and distribution and more effective 
research development. 


The number of employes in vari- 
ous industries was found slightly 
above that of 1927. Another interest- 
ing development noted was the shift 
in the location of plants to new areas 
offering opportunity for more eco- 
nomic operation. The chemical in- 
dustry has established new plants in 
Virginia, West Virginia, Georgia and 
Alabama; the textile industry con- 
tinued to shift its mills to the South, 
with silk mills going toward New 
England. Furniture factories showetl 
a trend toward the Southwest. | 
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A better way to teach typing | 


The new speed-up System of direct dictation 


| is 50% to 65% more efficient 


. The Miller-Dictaph one system of typewriting instruction has established 
higher standards of typewriting proficiency in Chicago’s schools. 


EACHING typing by means of a Reproduc- 

ing Dictaphone equipped with multiple 
, tube connections has many advantages over the 
t older way. 


The “Direct Dictation Method” renders unnec- 
essary hours of throat-tiring dictation on the 
1 part of the teacher. It enables the student to 
: finish her typing training with a saving of an 
entire semester, thus releasing time for the study 
of other branches of business education—Eng- 
lish, punctuation and so forth. To produce 
; competent graduates is the first aim of every 
business school. 


It also automatically adds a very important 
item to the student’s business equipment—abil- 
: ity to use The Dictaphone, an advantage which 


is becoming more valuable every day. 


This new way. of teaching typing, devised by 
Professor Charles Miller, L.L.B., L.L.M., former 
instructor in stenography and typing at Colum- 
bia University, is known as the Miller-Dicta- 
phone System of Typewriting. 


Many universities and vocational schools have 
found in both controlled and general classes 
that the “Miller-Dictaphone System” is from 50 
per cent to 65 per cent more efficient than the 
older method. That information will interest 
every school executive who believes in efficient 
methods of teaching. 


A free leaflet explaining the system in detail 
will be gladly sent. The coupon is for your 
convenience. 


The Miller-Dictaphone System of Typewriting 


Educational Bureau, Room 206 

Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 
I would like to learn more about the “Direct Dictation 
Method” of teaching typewriting. Please send your free 
leaflet. 
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McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 
SCHOOLS of BUSINESS 


Taintor— 
TRAINING FOR 
SECRETARIAL PRACTICE 


By Sarah A. Taintor of the Theodore 
Reosevelt High School, New York. Second 
Edition. 320 pages, 542 x 8, $2.50. 


A thorough text on secretarial work. 


2 Manning— 
. TYPEWRITING BY 
THE PROJECT METHOD 


By Emily C. Manning cf the Brenx, N. Y., 
Centinuation Schco!. 112 pages, 9 x 2, illus- 
trated, $1.50. 


A job sheet text in typewriting for con- 
tinuation schools, junior high schools, and 
business high schools. The book presents 80 
carefully worked out jobs which have been 
thoroughly tried out in actual class work. 


French and Uhler— 
3. ENGLISH IN BUSINESS 


By Prcfessors Jchn C. French and John E. 
Uhter ef Johns Hepkins Uni-ers.ty. 311 
pages, 542 x 8, $2.00. 

A practical text on the principles of effec- 
tive English and their application in busi- 
ness writing and talking. 


4 Lockley— 

PRINCIPLES OF 
EFFECTIVE LETTER 
WRITING 


By Prefessor Lawrence C. Lockley cf the 
University of California. 344 pages, 54 x 8, 
illustrated, $3.00. 


The subject is given a progressively thor- 
ough treatment that makes for profitable 
study and effective teaching. It avoids al- 
most entirely the usual treatment in books 
on commercial correspondence. By direction 
and by example it points out the best prac- 
tice in business letter writing. 


Send for copies of these 
effective texts on approval 


| On-Approval Coupon 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. | 
370 Seventh Ave., New York. | 
Send me for ten days’ free examination the book checked. 
( ) Taintor—Secretarial Practice, $2.50. | 
( ) Manning—Typewriting, $1.50. 
() French and Uhler—English in Business, $2.00. | 
() Lockley—Effective Letter Writing, $3.00. 
I agree to return the book if not adopted in my classes or remit for | 
it then. 


The Ideal 


PEN — 
PENCIL— 


COMBI- 
NATION 


Modern 
Business 
School Executive 
and Student 


HIS twentieth century of ours is 

stamped with convenience and efh- 

ciency. That is why we designed the 
Secretary Pen-Pencil Combination. For 
more than ten years we have manufactured 
fountain pens successfully. With this ex- 
perience back of us, we introduced the 
Pen-Pencil Combination. It was a success 
from the start among busy people, who, like 
yourself, must have dependable writing 
tools at hand constantly. The field of its 
usefulness widens daily because it is the ideal 
solution of the pen and pencil problem. Its 
handy, compact, built to last and to give 
complete satisfaction. 


Agent’s sample sent at 
wholesale prices 


A ten minute examination will tell you the story 
more convincingly than pages of description. Let 
us show you the Secretary Pen-Pencil, then show it 
to your friends, and as our representative, make an 
interesting profit by selling the Secretary. Send in 
your name and address, and we will forward you 
complete literature and special prices. 


Newark ¥Pen Company 


276N. J. Railroad Ave., Newark, N. J. 
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To Teach SPEED 


You Must 


Jeanette Derickson 


Accent FORMS 


Instructor in Stenography, Neligh (Neb.) High School 


ITE problem of speed in short- 
T hand is not a problem at all if 

looked at in the right perspec- 
tive. 

Much time, then, should be spent 
in learning shorthand forms—the 
manual should be thoroughly learned 
and the rules for forming new words. 
The shorthand: forms should not be 
just learned, they should be thorough- 
ly assimilated. 


Start at Once 


Development of speed in short- 
hand is a big subject, and many 
things enter into it; however I am 
going to limit myself to emphasis of 
knowing the forms. 


The question often arises, when 
should the problem of speed _be- 
gin? If we mean by this, when 
should we begin dictating rapidly at 
high rates of speed then the answer 
is, clearly, not until the pupil has a 
“high mental and physical shorthand 
vocabularly.” But, if we mean by 
this when should the student begin 
writing dictated matter quickly and 
without hesitation then I say from the 
very beginning. 

Nothing is more detrimental to the 
development of speed in an individual 
than the mistaken idea that since they 
are beginners they will be permitted 


“When should he begin 
dictating rapidly at high rates 
of speed? Not until the pupil 
has a high mental and physi- 
cal vocabulary. But the stu- 
dent should begin writing 
dictated matter quickly and 
without hesitation from the 
very beginning.” 


a 


to painfully think and draw each out- 
line as dictated. 


Know Forms Before Writing 


It is imperative, therefore, that the 
pupil should know the form instan- 
taneously before attempting to write 
it from dictation. 


The speed element is entirely over- 
accented, both in typing and _ short- 


hand—it should be well understood 
as a fundamental: principle that both 


these subjects owe their efficiency to 
the speed element. If that were not 
so then the typewriter would be 
worth no more than a pen, and short- 
hand would not have been substituted 


for longhand. 


“The speed element is en- 
tirely overaccented. It should 
be understood as a funda- 
mental principles. The es- 
sential element is accuracy. 
Shorthand forms should not 
just be learned, they should 
be thoroughly assimilated.” 


The essential element in shorthand, 
then, is accuracy, not to the extent of, 
as one man has so aptly said, “Tech- 
niquitis”, but shorthand to be of value 
must be accurate after the notes are 


cold. 


It is true that speed is dependent, 
a great deal, upon the physical fitness 
and dexterity of the individual, but in 
the main, high speeds can be attained 
if the forms are mastered. 


Just the other day, I interviewed 
several office girls in regard to the 
development of speed. They said 


they could write quickly because they 
knew the forms without thinking. I 


asked them to honestly criticize the 
work they had had in the shorthand 
department in school. They said too 
inuch lime was spent in dictating un- 
familiar material. 


They said that much of the ma- 
terial given was useful, if given more 
slowly, for their general culture, but 
from the standpoint of acquiring 
speed, it helped very little, especially 
during the first year and the first half 
of the second. 


Competition a Benefit 


I do not mean from the foregoing 
that the speed element should never be 
emphasized. It should be, and can 
be used very advantageously as an 
element of competition, and this is its 
chief function in the classroom. If 
for instance, I tell the pupils that to- 
morrow I shall dictate all the words 
at a certain rate, they spend extra 
time on the forms, in order to com- 
pete with the other members, or with 
themselves, or to get a good grade. 
So we see speed as a stimulus for ef- 
fort has a high utilitarian value in 
the classroom, when used as such. 


Permanent and valuable speed in 
shorthand is the natural result of 
knowing the outline and the physical 
ability to get down quickly that which 
we really know. 


“The speed element should 
and can be used advantage- 
ously as an element of com- 
petition, and this is its chief 
function in the classroom. 
Permanent and_ valuable 
speed in shorthand is the 
natural result of knowing the 
outline and the physical abil- 
ity to get it down quickly.” 
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The One Book 
to 
OWN—STUDY 


and 


CONSULT 


ERE is an authoritative, complete, up- 
to-date book in which the entire field 
of penmanship and pen-art is covered by 
authors of unquestioned leadership. For 
you this book can be either a text of maxi- 
mum helpfulness, a reference book of un- 
erring precision or simply a beautiful and 
instructive volume dealing with a subject of 
interest to every one. 


Teachers and students alike de- 
clare that PALMER’S PENMANSHIP 
BUDGET is worth ten times the price 
paid for it. A complete course in 
business writing makes the book en- 
tirely suitable as a penmanship text; 
additional courses in ornamental 
writing, text-lettering, and_ illus- 
trating make it as readily available 
for advanced work in commercial 
penmanship classes. 


The price of a single copy of the latest 
revised edition is 50 cents, postpaid; in 
quantities of 12 or more, 40 cents each. 
Special price for larger quantities on ap- 
plication. Special arrangements may be 
made for printing the name of your school 
on the front cover of these books. 


USE THIS COUPON 


The American Penman, 
55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


! copy | of PaLMER’s 


I enclose ——. Please send me : 
copies § 


PENMANSHIP BupceET, latest revised edition. I 
am not 


interested in adopting this book as a penmanship text. I have 


pupils. 


10 SECONDS! 


IS ALL THE TIME REQUIRED 
WHEN TYPE IS CLEANED WITH 


Copyrighted 


Worta 
sole oan, 


. on 
Pas nin type i ide. 


It does the work clean and thoroughly 
—That is why it is used by thousands 
of large concerns and institutions all 
over the country. 


Lasts at least 6 months. 
Price $4.50 Doz. 


Let us send you a box gratis. 


NORTA DISTRIBUTING CO. 
350 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


March, 1929 


“NO, I AM NOT INTERESTED IN A 
CHECK PROTECTOR MACHINE 
I USE 


DAVID’s BLUE SAFETY Ink 


IT RESISTS ALL CHEMICALS AND 
IS WATERPROOF AND PERMANENT” 


DAVIDS’ 


BLUE SAFETY 
FOR CERTIFICATION PURPOSES &c. 
NOT corr WILL Cremicacs 
THADDEUS DAVIDS INK CO_ INC 
@5 VANDAM STREET NEW YO 


— 


ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR A QUART 
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Dr. L. J. Comrie says: 


“Mercedes is the ideal 
calculating machine” 


Business and commercial colleges 
recognize him as an authority! 


In a recent article published in the “Accountant’s Journal” Dr. Comrie 
compared all types of calculating machines. Mercedes received 10 points 
more than the second best. 


A copy of Dr. Comrie’s report will be mailed upon re- 
quest and contains invaluable information on this subject. 


Columbia University Uses FIVE MERCEDES! 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 


22 PARK PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
| > 9 . MITH’S Regents Review Books contain the 
Smith S New York State Regents examination 


—— 


papers for the past 20 years bound in book 
form—all recent papers completely reproduced. 


Regents Review Questions are grouped for topical review. 


Answer books, fully illustrated, contain detailed 
explanations, helpful charts. They are endorsed 


B k | by commercial, high and public schools 
OO S throughout the United States and Canada. 


These books train students in answering final I 


Subject examination questions, help the teacher in pre- 
ee paring tests, make sure all points have been 
Gommerclal Geography History covered. Useful for filling in odd moments in 
tntormediate Algebra ist 2 Years Spanish 
ind ‘Year ‘French If you are unfamiliar with these helps 
geile Geometry st Year German send 40 cents for a single copy. Later 
Botany 3rd Year Gorman you will order one for each pupil. 
‘oology ind Year Latin 
Chemistry History, of Education 
3rd Year English Elem English 
510 Walker Bldg. Buffalo, New York 
Elementary Drawing Spelling 
“PUPILS LIKE TO USE SMITHS” 
Question Books—40c each, 35c each in lots of 6, | Write for Free Catalog of all 
Answer Books—30c each in lots of 12 or more. , Smith Helps in Teaching 
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| 
| THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY span 
| 
| Advanced Edition the § 
| Asso 
| of tl 
ence 
| Ohio. 
| The ONE dictionary that defines 2h 
every word so that its use and mean- se 
j be instantly understood — 
mg can e tmsta y leges 
lic sel 
Its 
of di 
New from A to Z—reproduces the vocabulary of modern busi- schoo 
ness. Exhaustive in scope, yet convenient and easy to handle. Publi 
Remarkably clear typography—the word sought seems to stand were ; | 
| out on the page. Widely used in commercial classes. santa: 
junior 
| THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY ste 
Chicago PHILADELPHIA Atlanta would 
four y 
the cor 
school 
into | 
e re-col 
for 50 years — th Achieve Economy . 
accepted Gold Pen ep 
GAYDOUL | || 
by purchasing your hi 
now seeks recognition yP gy of Eco 
in the Business Schools al regit 
For 50 years Gaydoul TYPEWRITING the L 
Pens have been serving PENM ANSHIP School 
a discriminating public. 
Their success has been and school 
i h lati 4 
—always ready to een pI 
write. concern 
Pen-Pencil is one 
Styles: Black, of the of its kind. There school 
is a style to suit every m 
Black and Gold, of hand-writing. The pencil from business school spécialists ies 
Black and \ part takes the standarj : problem 
White, Blue and gee coor he yom We are thoroughly familiar with the Franl 
Jade. paper requirements of commercial schools. troit sc 
Our years of experience enable us to ren- f 
Make Money or "be der a service that will be worth your of the d 
Selling investigation. succeedi 
Gaydouls— + Special Quotations to Business Schools R. Croz 
Write for our sales Guaranteed ! : ‘ Texas, 1 
proposition and how you We will be pleased to submit samples Mil 
can cash in selling Gay- H. 
|| |) HANO PAPER CORP. 
GAY DOUL goes with was elec 
each Gaydoul Bush Terminal 23, BROOKLYN, N. Y. ment of 
GOLD PEN CO., INC. Pencil. 
117 Fulton St. | New York, N. Y. Established over 30 years ago 
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To Extend Public School 
Education 


Extension of the public school 
span of education was outlined as 
the goal of the National Educational 
Association in the four day meeting 
of the Department of Superintend- 
ence and allied bodies at Cleveland, 
Ohio, February 24th-28th. This ap- 
peared in one of eighteen resolutions 
adopted on the final day and em- 
bodied the direct urge for junior col- 
leges as additions to the present pub- 
lic school chain. 

Its adoption came after four days 
of discussing “How can the public 
schools better serve democracy?” 
Public school ‘systems in most cities 
have been organized previously on 
what is known as the 6-3-3 plan—six 
years of elementary work, three of 
junior and three of senior high 
school. Under the new plan there 
would be four years of junior and 
four years of senior high, increasing 
the course from 12 to 14 years. High 
school graduates could enter directly 
into professional colleges without 
pre-collegiate work. 


“Personal Regime” Course 


At the session of the Department 
of Economics the course on “person- 
al regime” which has been offered in 
the Longwood Commercial High 
School of Cleveland for business 
school girls was presented to the as- 
semblage. This course, which has 
been practiced here about two years, 
concerns itself with the personal 
dress, habits and conduct of business 
school girls. It has been considered 
successful in covering an important 
problem in the commercial field. 

Frank Cody, superintendent of De- 
troit schools, was elected president 
of the department of superintendence 
succeeding Mr. Boynton. Norman 
R. Crozier, superintendent of Dallas, 
Texas, was made first vice-president. 
Milo H. Stuart, principal of Arsenal 
Technical High School, Indianapolis, 
was elected president of the depart- 
ment of secondary principals. 


Among the exhibitors at the con- 
vention were the following: 


Gregg Publishing Co.: commer- 
cial texts and reference books. 

A. N. Palmer Co.: books on pen- 
manship. 

Remington-Rand Business Ser- 
vice, Inc.: typewriters, adding ma- 
chines, school furnishings, filing 
equipment, textbooks. 

Underwood-Elliott Fisher Co.: 
typewriters, bookkeeping machines, 
billers, stencil writers, revolving 
duplicators, check writers and sup- 
plies. 

Dictaphone Sales Corp.: Office 
and school equipment; dictaphones. 

Heyer Duplicator Co., Inc.: 
Duplicating equipment and_ sup- 
plies. 

Southwestern Publishing Co.: 
Commercial textbooks. 

Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co.: 
School library and office filing sys- 
tems and equipment. 

L. C. Smith & Corona Type- 
writers, Inc.: Typewriting ma- 
chines. 

The Macmillan Co.: Textbooks. 


Burdett College 
Enters Fiftieth Year 

Burdett College celebrated the ar- 
rival of its fiftieth year in commer- 
cial education by opening a new 
building at 156 Stuart Street, Bos- 
ton, which is distinguished not only 
by its beauty but also by the introduc- 
tion of new ideas in educational effi- 


ciency. 

There is, for instance, an internal 
broadcasting system which allows a 
message spoken in the office to be 


heard simultaneously by students in 
all rooms. 

Student programs are so mapped 
out that there is practically no pas- 
sage from floor to floor and very lit- 
tle passage from room to room. For 
the most part instructors come to the 
room, except for those subjects which 
require special equipment. 

The exterior of the new building 
shows Tudor influence, the doorway 
being especially distinctive. 


Education Too Costly? 


lf You Think So Read and Digest 
These. Figures and Henceforth 
And Forever Hold Your 
Peace! 


1. People spent twice as much for 
insurance in 1924 as was spent 
for public education. 

2. People spent three times as much 
for building construction as they 
spent for education. 

3. People spent more than twice as 
much on automobiles in 1924 as 
was spent for education. 

4. The people spent more for to- 

bacco in 1924 than was spent for 

public education. 

The people spent almost as much 

for soft drinks, ice cream and 

candy in 1924 as they did for 
public education. 

6. Almost as much for amusement 
as for public education. 

7. The American people spent 17 
dollars for luxuries to every 
dollar spent for education. 

8. The American people spent 8% 
dollars for other, forms of public 
service to every dollar spent for 
education. . 

—School and Community, Mo. 


wr 


Typical of the modern 
spirit of business 
cation is the new 
building which Bur- 
dett College, Boston, 
has just moved into, 
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HE “Every Pupil Scholarship 

Contests” devised and con- 

ducted by the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Measurements and Stand- 
ards, Kansas State Teachers College. 
contain a number of items this spring 
of interest to teachers of commer- 
cial subjects. The series of April 
10th will include a test in second 
year stenography and one in type- 
writing conducted on entirely new 
lines, designed to test students’ abil- 
ity to follow directions and their re- 
tention ability, as well as typewriting 
knowledge. 


Gives Comparison Basis 


Growing interest has been regis- 
tered throughout the country in these 
contests as a means of graphically 
picturing the achievements of a class 
not only as an entity, but in compari- 
son with other classes doing the same 
work in the same school and in other 
schools. The contests are adminis- 
tered in the regular classroom by the 
teacher, principal or superintendent, 
the results scored and tabulated and 
reports sent to the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Measurements and Stand- 
ards, where they are checked and 


Commercial Subjects Included 
in Comparative Tests 


Research Bulletins in Com- 
mercial Education 


A series of bulletins containing 
reports on researches into signifi- 
cant problems in commercial edu- 
cation is projected by the School 
of Education, New York Univer- 
sity. The bulletins have a dual 
purpose: to present conclusions of 
researches that should prove val- 
uable to commercial teachers, 
supervisors and administrators, 
and to give examples of various 
types of research to aid and en- 
courage further work along these 
lines. 

The prime purpose will be to 
present outstanding contributions 
to the advancement of commercial 
education in as concise a manner 
as possible. Matters of curricula, 
equipment, standards and teacher 
training are among the many to be 
taken up. The bulletins will be 
issued quarterly at a subscription 
price of $1.50 for the year. 


summary reports made. Percentiles 
are given for each subject so that 
a teacher may compare the scores of 
members of her class with those of all 
who took the test, while through class 
percentile graphs a complete picture 
of the standing of each member of 
a class in relation to the entire group 
is obtained. The names of the high- 
est one per cent of all students tak- 
ing the test are individually listed. 


Typewriting in Two Parts 


Directions for giving and scoring 
the tests, subject matter and keys 
may be obtained from the Bureau at 
a low cost. They are sent out in 
sealed packages marked “Not to be 
Opened” until the day of the contest. 

The typewriting test to be given 
on April 10th marks a new depar- 
ture. It will be in two parts, the first 
a ten minute speed test similar in 
form to those sent out by the vari- 
ous typewriting companies. Part 2 
will be a business letter, in which the 
student will be given full information 
as to placement on the page, indenta- 
tion and spacing. He will, however, 
be required to correct spelling, wrong 
abbreviations and errors in gram- 
mar, thus revealing the extent of his 
knowledge along these lines, as well 
as his ability to carry out instruc- 
tions exactly. The scoring will leave 
no room for individual judgment, 
and will thus be entirely objective. 


Plan Rough Draft Test 


Should this practice prove success- 
ful the Bureau plans next year to 
originate an objective test on rough 
draft as part of the typewriting test. 

A group of seven of Kansas’ larg- 
est high schools will compete against 
each other on the same day in a sec- 
ond year stenographic test which will 
include both shorthand and typewrit- 
ing. 

For officials considering curricular 
changes or interested in discovering 
comparative results obtained in the 


The E. C. T. A. Wants You! 


The Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers Association invites all those 
eligible to membership to join its 
ranks. Annual dues are only $2; 
the advantages, in the way of co- 
cperative discussion, bulletins, etc., 
maniiold. A membership commit- 
tee has just been appointed, com- 
posed of S. Irving Strayer, of 
Strayer’s Business College, Phila- 
delphia, chairman; James Baker of 
the Southwestern Publishing Co., 
Charles G. Reigner of H. M. 
Rowe Co. and J. J. Robinson, 
editor of THE BUSINESS 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

THE BUSINESS SCHOOL 
JOURNAL will be glad to receive 
applications cr supply information 
regarding the association. It is 
urged that those wishing to join 
do so in time to attend the con- 
vention at Philadelphia, March 
28th to 30th. 


schools under their jurisdiction the 
Every Pupil Scholarship Contests of- 
fer a comprehensive and impartial 
method of arriving at significant con- 
clusions. Its sponsors, of course, 
recognize the impossibility of obtain- 
ing an absolutely complete picture of 
all the results that are being obtained 
from a curriculum, because of the 
many intangible and untestable fac- 
tors involved. A questionnaire sent 
to a number of school men who have 
been using the tests showed strongly 
their belief that the contests increased 
pupil interest in school work, helped 
bring about better teaching, furnished 
desirable school publicity, set up 
standards for pupils and teachers and 
afford an opportunity for compari- 
son of pupils and of schools. 


Used in 24 States 


In 1925 the first Every Pupil 
Scholarship Contest was participated 
in by 1506 pupils; in 1928, 430,000 
took part. On January 8th, 1929, 
the tests were taken by 220,000 pu- 
pils distributed in 24 states. 


If a questionnaire were sent out to 
employers asking them how many of 
their employes had asked for more 
work to do, we'll wager that we would 
find an excellent reason for lots of 
men not getting any place in the busi- 
ness world.—Personal Efficiency, La- 
Salle Extension Institute. 
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try, including: 


Brewer and Hurlbut’s Elements of Business 
Training 


Davis and Lingham’s Business English and Cor- 
respondence, Rev. 

Elwell and Toner’s Bookkeeping and Accounting 

Harned’s Typewriting Studies 


Ginn and Company are publishers of the most widely 
used large series of commercial textbooks in this coun- 


A new book with a new scope 
KITSON: COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


A restatement of the aims of commercial courses in the light of present-day methods and 
needs. Eighteen interesting articles, each written by an authority in the field it treats, cover 
all the subjects commonly found in the modern commercial curricula. Catalogue price $2.20. 


Huffcut’s Elements of Business Law, Rev. — 


Jackson, Sanders and Sproul’s Bookkeeping and 
Business Knowledge 


Miner, Elwell and Touton’s Business Arithmetic 


Nortou’s Textbook on Retail Selling 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 


Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


A Pencil for 
Every Purpose 


Built Especially 
for School Work 


4 


**Fortuna”’ “Stabilo” 

= Thin Lead 
Colored 
Pencils 

(24 colors 


“Golden Swan” “Othello” 


The Drawing The Ccpying 
encil Pencil 


THEY DO NOT BREAK 
“Write with the right pencil” 


Pr:ces and Samples 
on Request 


Swan Pencil Co., Inc. 
221 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 


For Users of Gregg Shorthand 
gand Palmer Penmanship 


THE PENCIL QUILL 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Hundreds Especially Adapted 
rap for these 
Shorthand and systems 
Penmanship _al- 
ready bear 
mony to its efficiency. NO 
A friend to every 

SHADING 


Eliminates worry about 


con- Writes a 

centration on form. 

SOME OF THE SCHOOLS unif ormed line 
WHO USE I in width 


Incarnate Word 

Corpus Chris‘i, Texas 
Incarnate Word College, 

San Antonio, Texas. 
College of Notre Dame, 

San Jose, Cali 


and weight! 


Senior ‘High & chool,” Springs 
ew Rochelle heal 

Ft. Atiins City igh Schools, in ee 
Atkinson, not in 


Mallinkrodt High "School, Wilmette, mI. 
Gaffney High Schools, Gaffney, 


Made in 3 colors—2 lengths 
Black, Jade and Blue, $3.00 and $3.50 ea. 


Special Discount to Teachers 
and Schools 
Write for introductory offer and 
particulars 


J. E. HAYES CO. 


149 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK CITY 


nib. 
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Join—For Your Own 
Sake 


Every teacher of commer- 
cial subjects is interested in 
expanding the field of busi- 
ness education, in raising it to 
new heights of dignity and 
achievements. 

Every teacher wants to 
know the latest developments 
in her field, the newest meth- 
ods, the problems faced by his 
colleagues and how they are 
being solved. 

There is one sure agency 
for meeting both these needs 
—The Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association. All 
those engaged in commercial 
education owe it to them- 
selves to belong to this or- 
ganization, whose practical 
accomplishments are an in- 
valuable aid, whose command- 
ing position in the field is a 
source of pride to every mem- 
ber. 


Pitman Teachers Meet 


About two hundred teachers met 
at the Hotel Astor, New York City, 
Saturday, March 2nd, to hear and 
discuss the topics presented at a meet- 
ing of the Pitman Commercial 
Teachers Association. Thomas E. 
Croake, its president, and chairman 
of the stenography department, New- 
ton High School, presided. 


Mrs. Sadie Krupp Newman, First 
Assistant of Thomas Jefferson High 
School, stressed the need for greater 
co-operation between the shorthand 
teacher and the shorthand reporter. 
A citation of the work of the court 
reporter was read to illustrate her 
contention that shorthand reporting 
is a profession requiring an intimate 
knowledge of most subjects—a well- 
rounded education—besides deftness 
in handling a pen at high speed. 


New Gregg Manual Outlined 


(Continued from page 16) 


of their real aim, which he defined as 
the preparation of students to hold 
down jobs. Once admitted into a 
shorthand course, no student should 
be failed, he declared. 

In outlining the points of differ- 
ence between the new Gregg short- 
hand manual and the old, Mr. Gregg 
noted the tendency toward simplifica- 
tion of instruction. He summarized 
the salient features as follows: 

1. Material will be arranged in 
twelve chapters (not lessons), each 
containing three units. 

2. There will be some changes in 
arrangement of material, which will 
be introduced according to the fre- 
quency of the principles used and the 
frequency of words, based on the 
Harvard and Horn lists. The prin- 
ciple of association or analogy will be 
used to a greater extent. 

3. Word-signs are distrib uted 
through the first six chapters, ar- 
ranged in order of frequency. The 
first chapter contains 34 percent of 
the words the student will encounter 
in writing non-technical English. 

4. Derivatives are introduced pro- 
gressively and throughout the manual 
vocabulary building and word build- 


ing are emphasized. 

5. The first nine chapters will con- 
tain all the word-building material, 
with the exception of a few infre- 
quently-occurring prefixes and suf- 
fixes. 

6. Reading and dictation practice 
material has been more than doubled. 

7. Rules are made simpler and 
more definite in many cases. 

8. At the end of the first six chap- 
ters the student will be able to write 
at least 90 percent of all words he 
will meet in non-technical matter. 
Practical business letters are intro- 
duced in the first chapter and contin- 
ued throughout. ; 

9. There will be no changes in 
principle, but a few word-signs will 
be changed with a view to making the 
system “fool-proof” in reading; a 
few prefixes and suffixes of negligi- 
ble value will be dropped. 

10. General arrangement of mate- 
rial in the early part follows closely 
the plan of the present manual, so 
teachers will have little difficulty in 
handling the new book. 

11. The manual will be printed in 
larger type and the shorthand writ- 
ten in a bolder style than at present. 


In Howard C. Schermerhorn’s ad- 
dress on “Securing More and Better 
Transcripts”, teachers were urged to 
prepare their pupil-stenographers un- 
der actual conditions of the business 
office. As an accurate measurement 
of ability and as a stimulus to greater 
output, Mr. Schermerhorn advocated 
the use of capacity tests. In addi- 
tion, he encourages his young peop’: 
to correspond with graduates of the 
school to ascertain the nature of their 
work and the amount required of 
them. Replies cause many delinquent 
pupils to make critical self-examina- 
tions with the express purpose of im- 
proving their work. Mr. Schermer- 
horn is principal of the Merchants & 
Bankers School on Washington 
Heights, New York. 


Miss Mary F. Cahill, First As- 
sistant of Julia Richman High School, 
brought up the matter of pension 
credit to teachers for “outside ser- 
vice,” other than teaching and super- 
visory experience. 


—And Some Have It 
Thrust on Them 


Some men may be born to 
become shorthand _ reporters, 
others may achieve it—but none 
of those who attended the re- 
cent convention of the New 
York State Shorthand Report- 
ers Association is among them. 
A poll taken after a discussion 
of the questions, “How did I 
become a shorthand reporter, 
and has shorthand made me 
happy?” disclosed the fact that 
not a single reporter present 
had become one intentionally or 
by his own act, fate or accident 
having been the agent appar- 
ently in every case. 

Moreover none could be 
found who would declare that 
shorthand had made him happy, 
although a number described 
themselves as contented or sat- 
isfied. 
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flip 
lof your 
|finger makes a 


TEMPORARY or PERMANENT 
Paper Fastener 


S ALES MEN : 
SALESMEN Here is a new machine which, by the 


UTORS: Prof- simple movement of a small anvil, 
staples your papers with either a tem- 
wide - awake porary or permanent fastener. Saves fil- 
repress enta- . 

tives. Write ing space, loss or mutilation of papers. 
for proposition 

at once. 


Demonstration without obligation. 


STAR 


PAPER FASTENERS 


The Star Paper Fastener Co., Inc. 
Room 1206-A, 67 West 44th St. 


: 


New York 


all makes 


ypewriters 


Slightly used 
but in 
excellent condition 


Special Discounts to Stu- 
dents, Schools and Colleges 
Prices Range from $25 and Up 
Large and Portable Types 
Underwoods No. 5 ...$35.00 and up 


* 
Remington .......... 
45.00 “ “ 


All our machines have standard keyboards 
We Trade in Your Old Machines 
Also have in stock checkwriters and 
adding machines of all makes 
Prices within reach of all 


TYPEWRITER CO.— 


Department No. 7 
503 Fifth Ave. Grand Central Term. Bldg. 
N. Y. C. N. Y. C. 
Write or phone VANDERBILT 7675 


stands for 
years of 
pencil making 


introducing a name 


long and well-known in the world of 
business, in this, our introductory ad- 
vertisement to the Business School 
Teachers, 


Here is the 
HUTCHEON 
“VISEON” 


Duplo Pen and Pencil 
Combination 


tie for ladies for gentlemen 
$5.00 and up 
An object of real utility attuned 


to this era of speed in getting 
things done. 


The FINERPOINTE” 
PROPELS PENCIL, 


or, if you are one of those 
who seldom has occasion to 
use a Pen, here is the 


“FINER POINTE” 


all-ways sharp 
PENCIL 


Inquiries 
that may be from 
easily and Teachers 


quzsekiy 
refilled with- 
out taking the 
Pencil apart. 


will receive our 
immediate at- 
tention. These 
pens and pencils 
were conceived 
specifically to 
aid you in your 
work, 


241A Centre Street 
New York N. Y. 


and up 


all HUTCHEON products are guaranteed 


HE \VISEOIN 
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Reproduces Anything 
Typed, Written or Drawn 


N practically every enterprise, whether industrial, com- 
mercial, financial, professional, religious, or social, 
there is a frequent or occasional need for an efficient 

and inexpensive duplicating machine. And whether large 
duplicators are running constantly on big work, there is 
a need for a smaller machine, for small-quantity work— 
a need which is completely satisfied by the 


HEYER ~Rotary 


TRADE MARK 


Form letters. office forms, stock sheets, specifications, price 
lists and quotations, church notices and invitations, post- 
cards, lodge programs and announcements, maps, charts 
and drawings, reports, school forms, bulletins, menus— 
there’s practically no limit to the character of work that 
can be done on the Lettergraph. 

Reproduction costs average 25c. per 1,000 copies (exclusive 
of stationery). The price? Only $35.00, fully equipped. 
Write Today for Particulars. 

Supplies for all Duplicators 


HEYER DUPLICATOR CO., Inc. 
Established 1903 


904 JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE HEYER DUPLICATOR CO. 
904 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Send us details of your 10-Day Trial Offer. 


“ALL PRINTERS ARE LIARS” says an ancient 
sage, “but not all liars are printers.” Some of 
them are apt to be publishers. 

* * * 
You may recall that we were excitedly preparing 
to announce NEW BUSINESS SPELLER this 
month. But it will have to wait, for more reasons 
than we have space to tell. 
* * * 


But comments, all good, on 
KNBE, the one business school 
text of its kind, are pouring in. 
Have you seen it? You have but 
to intimate that you would like 
to see a copy and one will arrive 
promptly. 
* * * 


Seriously, we know we have a good book and we 
want all good schools to see a copy—of course, 
with a view to adoptions. 


KAYBEE. 
*Kimball’s NEW BUSINESS ENGLISH 


Kinlall Buthow Pubtohow 


116 West 44423 NewYouk 


Save Money 
by buying 


rebuilta.<slightly used 


UNDERWOOD 
BOOKKEEPING 


and 


BILLING 
MACHINES 


and 
all makes of 


TYPEWRITERS 


at 


Botts & Fucci 


| 149 Church Street 


New York 
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Don't Adopt High Standards 


(Continued from page 15) 


The checker reads the exercise 
against the dictated letter which Mr. 
Smith takes from a regular textbook. 
Errors are posted on the classifica- 
tion sheet and the weights totaled. 
These are arranged numerically with 
tlie best score or figure at the top and 
the poorest at the bottom. Grades 
are drawn off according to Denver 
scale which is 7 per cent A, 24 per 
cent B, 38 per cent C, 24 per cent D, 
7 per cent E, devised after a great 
deal of research. 


Watching His Weakness 


The student keeps the weekly 
classification sheet which enables him 
to watch his weaknesses closely. If 
week after week his score is low 
because of erroneous transcriptions, 
he knows he must work harder on 
this phase. 

Occasionally it is found expedient 
to have still another student check 
the checker, for friends are apt to be 
partial. The checker must sign his 
name to the sheet as examiner. 

The checking takes about fifteen 
minutes a week, Mr. Smith has 
found. His method is to take seven 
letters out of twenty which gives 
him a good cross section of the work. 
The student does not know which 
of the twenty will be checked, so he 
is prompted to do his best with all. 

Once a student has started a letter 
he cannot remove the sheet and start 
a new one because of errors. This 
is to teach economy in use of paper 
as well as accuracy. 


Division of Time 


“While our Denver study course in 
commerce provides for two years of 
shorthand and one-half year secre- 
tarial training,” says Mr. Smith, “we 
are coming to believe that the last 
half-year of shorthand should con- 
sist of secretarial training combined 
‘with speed dictation.” 

Pupils are not permitted to take 
shorthand until they have had at least 
one-half year typewriting. This is to 


enable student to devote entire atten- 
tion to correct spelling, punctuation, 
and transcription rather than typing 
mechanics. 

“It has been my experience,” Mr. 
Smith says, “that more graduates 
praise our general salesmanship 
course than any other we offer, and as 
far as we are able to learn more are 
following that line than any of the 
rest of their training.” 


Jack Daly 


Major Daly—he is a West Point 
graduate and has a distinguished war 
record—recently became advertising 
and sales promotion director for the 
Ralph C. Coxhead Corporation, dis- 
tributor in the United States of 
the Mercedes Calculating Machine. 
Major Daly was gassed during the 
war and shot down in an airplane, but 
he came back a “live number.” So 
much so, in fact, that he found the 
diplomatic service too quiet and be- 
came an advertising space salesman 
for the Scripps- Howard organization. 


This course gives a general picture 
and background of the selling meth- 
ods from producer to retailer, and 
has been a part of the curriculum 
for ten years. Expert salesmen are 
brought to classrooms where they put 
on demonstrations, and students are 
given assignments to put on demon- 
strations also. 


In addition, students go through 
some establishment to observe, ques- 


tion, and report on certain phases. 
The reports must be written and 
handed in. 


Making Teachers Effective 


The average teacher in this depart- 
ment has two subjects; occasionally 
one has three. The teacher who can 
teach only one subject in the commer- 
cial department offers an administra- 
tive problem. The solution lies in 
the securing of a versatile faculty. 

In addition to the department's 
high standards, Mr. Smith attributes 
no little success to the constant con- 


‘tact with the business world which 


enables the department to place its 
graduates. 


More Office Help 
Placed in January 


TREMENDOUS increase in 
calls for office help, portend- 
ing an active business year in 

1929, was reported for January by 
the 225 Underwood-Elliott Fisher Co. 
employment agencies. Demand for 
office workers was the largest for any 
January in 25 years, the company re- 
ported, with a high salary level pre- 
vailing. 

Demand is so large in some sec- 
tions that it cannot be met, according 
to reports from these agencies, which 
are located in every state in the union. 
Their reports have heretofore always 
proved an accurate reflection of the 
course of business. 

While complete returns for Janu- 
ary, 1929, have not yet been made 
public, they are said to be far in ex- 
cess of the 100,000 positions secured 
in January, 1928. The number for 
January, 1927, was about the same. 

Average salaries have increased 
consistently over the last six years, 
varying according to localities. Seat- 
tle ranked highest in 1928, with 
$28.50 a week, followed by New 
York City with $26.37. Chicago 
showed an average of $25.28, Dallas 
$23, Boston, $20, and Portland, 
Maine, was last, with $17.19. 
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Portable machines are used in Finland to enable the greatest number of students to 
receive typewriting instruction. One hundred schools now have this course. The 
machines are transported on trucks, as here shown. 


Can Your Students Sell Themsclves? 
(Continued from page 14) 


part was that in commercial work he 
would probably place personality even 
ahead of scholarship. Thus it is shown 
that the personal factor is gaining 
more and more recognition—is be- 
coming more and more prominent in 
all phases of life, and as commercial 
teachers we must first pass the per- 
sonality test ourse!ves, before we can 
expect those under our supervision to 
appreciate the importance of and to 
cultivate what is now regarded as an 
extremely essential qualification. 


School Is a Business 


A school is a corporation, with its 
plant, machinery, and equipment, and 
abundance of raw material. It func- 
tions in every way as does any other 
factory or industrial system. No in- 
dustry in the United States, or in the 
world, for that matter, takes the 
number of years we do to turn out 
the finished product, and then quite 
frequently, our customers come back 
with the far-flung cry of “poor prod- 
ucts.” A comparatively recent edi- 
torial in the Boston Post says, “We 
graduate too many boys and girls 
who cannot spell, cannot write clear 
and concise English, know too little 
of geography and history, and who 
pass out into the world of business 
poorly — for intelligent ser- 


vice.” 


The ordinary run of material that 
comes to us from homes, no two of 
which are exactly alike in environ- 
ment, background, and mental oppor- 
tunities—this is the material we must 
work on so that the prospective pur- 
chasers will not complain. 


Better Employes Needed 


“Business men in general make the 
claim that ordinary employes lack in 
these two essential qualifications : 
they are not willing to spend them- 
selves, and they do not possess the 


‘ability to perform accurately,” said 


John F. Robinson in his speech at the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Con- 
vention. The president of one com- 
pany said recently, “If we cannot get 
the kind of trained workers we want 
we shall have to train them our- 
selves.” Many large houses conduct 
their own schools and lecture courses. 
Why? Because the tremendous 
strides made in business progress de- 
mand a higher type and more efficient 
worker than can be found on the open 
market. John 'D. Rockefeller, when 
asked about his own success, called 
attention to the thousands of earnest, 
hard-working men who are about 98 
per cent efficient. He is reported to 
have added that the ability of the 2 
per cent to complete a task gives them 
undisputed leadership. 


(Continued from page 13) 


11.30-12.15—Address, ‘‘Principles of curriculum 
making in junior and_ senior high 
schools”, Dr. Harl R. Douglass, pro- 
fessor of education and director, Uni- 
versity High School, University of 


Oregon. 
2.15- 2.45—Address, “Case studies in curriculum 
making in senior high schools’, Dr. 
Edward J. McNamara 
2.45- 3.15—Address, “Case studies in curriculum 
making in junior ~— schools”, James 
M. Glass, Rollins College, Florida 
3.15- 3.30—"The commercial teacher in course-of- 
study making’ 
, Walter E. Leid- 
School of Commerce, Bos- 


Mas 
3.30- “In Orton E. Beach, 
chairman, secretarial department, 
Lowell High School, Lowell, Mass. 
3.45- 4.00—c: “In business English”, Walter B. 
Spencer, principal, New Haven Com- 
ga High School, New Haven. 


Con 

4.00- 4.15—d: elementary business training’”’, 
A. G. Belding, director of commer- 
cial education, New York City. 


CONTINUATION DAY AND EVENING 
SCHOOL SECTION 


Program arranged under the direction uw 
Alexander S. Massell, — al, Central Com- 
mercial Continuation School, ew York City, and 
ohn A. Luman, vice- “pelicipal, Peirce School, 
hiladelphia. Chairman, E. W. Barnhart, chief, 
commercial service, Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, Washington. 
11.30-12.15—Address, “Principles of curriculum 
making in continuation day and eve- 
ning schools,” Dr. Franklin J. Keller, 
rincipal, East Side Continuation 
hool, New York City : 
2.15- 2.45—Address, “Case studies in commercial 
curriculum making in continuation 
schools’, Dr. W. H. Welsh, director 
of school extension, Philadelphia 
2.45- 3.15—‘t—In Adult Education”, Charles W. 
Hamilton, department of public in- 
struction, Elizabeth, N. 
3.15- 4.15—“The commercial teacher in course-of- 
study making: 
a: “In elementary business training’, 
Mr. John G. Kirk, director of busi- 
ness education, Philadelphia 
b: “In office machines” , Christopher 
Ryan, Central Commercial Continua- 
tion School, New York City 
“In salesmanship” Kay- 
lin, Central Commercial Continuation 
School, New York City 
d: “In stenography and typewriting”’, 
Miss Margaret Maguire, _ principal, 
McCall Boys’ Trade and Commercial 
School, Philadelphia. 


COMMERCIAL TEACHER-TRAINING 
SECTION 

Program arranged under direction of Dr. Paul 

S. Lomax, School of Education, New. York Uni- 

versity. New York City. Chairman, Charles E. 

Bowman, Girard Colles e, Philadelphia. 

11.30-12.15—Address, rinciples of curriculum 
eg in Commercial Teacher Train- 

g School s, Dr. Paul S. Lomax 

2.15- 2.35—Address, “Commercial teacher-train 

ing ko private business schools”, John 
Luman, Peirce School, Philadelphia 

2.35- nus-Slemsaine of Mr. Luman’s address by 
H. M. Munford, Bay Path Institute, 
Mass., and representa- 
tive of Rider College, Trenton, N. 

2.55- 3.15—‘Commercial teacher training in state 
normal schools and teachers’ colleges’, 
George W. York, State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Albany, N. Y. 

3.15- o-ae of Mr. York’s address by 
G. Hill, State Teachers’ College, 
eden Pa., and C. D. Clarkson, 
State Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 

3.35- 3.55—‘Commercial teacher training in un.i- 
versity schools of education’’, Dr. Her- 
bert ‘ig Tonne, New Rochelle High 
School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

3.55- of Dr. Tonne’s address by 
Frederick G. Nichols, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Milton F. Stauffer, oo 
University, Philadelphia; J. O. Malott, 

S. Bureau of Education and a 
representative of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Saturday morning, March 30 

GENERAL SESSION 
9.45-10.15—Business meeting 
10.15-10.45—Address, “‘Trends in commercial cur- 
riculum making’, Dr. Lee Galloway, 
Ronald Press SG New York City 
10.45-11.15—Address, ma Philadelphia 


11.15-11.45—Address, dward J. Cattell, 
Chamber Philadelphia 
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A New Book — 

. And a Good One! 
of 
im The Choice of 
Educational Authorities 
im for 
ACCOUNTING and 
PENMANSHIP 
i CLASS-WORK 
for 
STUDENTS’ 
PERMANENT 
n- RECORDS 
Pr, Works With Equal Ease in Plain and Fountain 
Pens 

I T is but logical that America’s business schools 

ee should use and recommend the ma- AP iy LIED ARITHMETIC 

ge which - used in the conduct ESS ENTIAL S 
of America’s business. 
oe wide referr or accounting a 
other business be- By MITCHELL and REIGNER 
m cause of its jet-black, perma- 
eo, nent and protective qualities. Your pupils, when they have done the work 


prescribed in Applied Arithmetic Essentials, 
will be able to handle the figure work of any 
business office. 


If you are not familiar with 
it, write for sample. Prices 
from your school supply 
dealer or direct from us. 


Chas. M. Higgins & Co. 
271-9th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


This is -the measuring rule by which each 
principle or process included in the bock was 
analyzed: If it was found to be a pro:ess 
actually in use in the typical organization, it 
was included; if not, it was discarded, ~2 -n%*- 
ter how venerable the tradition that clung to 
it. The result is a textbook stripped to living 
fundamentals. 


Describing it concisely, Applied Arithmetic 
Essentials is a book of 65 lessons, suitable for 
use by pupils in business schools and in junior 
and senior high schools. Each lesson consists 
of a single sheet, printed on both sides and de- 
tachable. Preliminary drill work is provided, 
and tests are given on the reverse sides of the 
sheets. There is plenty of room on the sheets 
for the student to do the required work. 


Save 
30 to 70% 
by buying 
rebuilt slightlyused 


CALCULATING 4 BOOKKEEPING 
MACHINES and BILLING 
MACHINES 


That you may see what a splendid drill book 
it is for your pupils, write us, giving the name 
of your school, the number and grade of your 
pupils, and your present arithmetic text; an 
examination copy will be sent without charge. 
If you should want a single copy of the book 


for personal reference work, the price is $1.00, 

Monroe Elliott Fisher postage prepaid. : 

Marchant Remington a 
a'so If you are not receiving The 


Rowe Budget, write us. It is free. 


The H. M. ROWE COMPANY 


Educational Publishers Since 1894 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


*"Rowe Books Are Good Books 
and 
Rowe Service is Good Service” 


ADDING MACHINES, DICTAPHONES, 
EDIPHONES, MULTIGRAPHS, MIMEO- 
GRAPHS, ADDRESSING MACHINES, 
CHECKWRITERS, TYPEWRITERS 


OfficeAppliance & Equipment Co. 
19 Park Place New York 


Phones: BARCLAY 
4216-4523-7811 
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PEERLESS KEYS 


Make for 
SPEEDY 
COMFORTABLE 
ACCURATE TYPING 


Peerless Typewriter Keys give to the 
beginner and advanced student increased 
speed and accuracy—yet they always re- 
main comfortable to the eyes and finger- 
tips. 

Peerless Keys are made of extra resili- 
ent rubber (guaranteed against deteriora- 
tion for five years) lending snap and speed 
to finger and key action. 

Peerless Keys are slightly concaved to 
fit the finger-tips and are neutral green 
in color. Their comfort and the relief 
which they bring from eye strain tends to 
make typing less tedious. 

Long continued typing is performed 
with a maximum of accuracy and a mini- 
mum of effort. 

Send for a sample Peerless Key and try 
it at our expense. Just write our Busi- 
ness School Department for all informa- 
tion. 


Educational Department 


PEERLESS KEY COMPANY, Inc. 
176 Fulton Street New York City 


Peerless Key Company, Educational Department, 
176 Fulton Street, New York City. 


Kindly send us sample of Peerless Keys, Price List, and 
other special information as to how Peerless Keys may 
be used in Business Schools. 


NAME AND POSITION 
OF INDIVIDUAL 


MODERN BUSINESS 


The Business Man in Society 


By L. C. MarsHatr, Professor of Politi- 
cal Economy in the University of Chicago, 
and J. WIEsE. 


In this volume, is presented a concrete study of the work 
of the modern business man who engages successfully in the 
management of a business that grows frcm small beginnings to 
large proportions. Through the experiences of this manager 
the reader is led to see both the individual problems that must 
be met and the principles upon which their solution ae 

1.6 


MAKING A LIVING 


The Individual in Society 


By Leverett S. Lyon, Professor of Eco- 
nomics in The Robert Brookings Graduate 
School of Economics and Government, 
Washington, D. C. 


This textbook develops the theme of the individual’s place in 
erganized scciety. It deals with social problems and_ is so 
written and designed as to be readily adapted to a variety of 
uses, As it is concerned with vocations, many will find its 
chief value in vocational guidance work; since it treats of the 
work of business men, it may serve as an introduction to 
business studies and commercial courses; and, because it has 
much to say of government, it will be useful in civics classes. 


OUR ECONOMIC 
ORGANIZATION 


By L. C. Marswarit and Leverett S. 
Lyon 


This book for beginners in the study of economics has been 
planned by the authors in the light cf considerable experience 
and experiment with secondary school students and university 
freshmen. Abstract discussions of the theory of. value and 
distribution are cmitted as being cf less use in an introductory 
course than are explanations of the functions, the uses, and 
the work of banks, of business organization, of ee of 
specialization, of government, cf education, and of the many 
other factors in our econemic organization. $1. 


THE STORY OF 
HUMAN PROGRESS 


An Introduction to Social Studies 
By Leon C. MArsHALL 


The Story of Human. Progress serves as a preview of social 
studies. Its purpose, simple and at the same time ambitious, 
is to give to the pupil a coherent view of the main forces in- 
volved in living together in society. It explains the state of 
present social organization by tracing the slow, steady ascent 
of man, describing life at various stages of the development. 
It shows man’s gradual supremacy over nature through three 
stages—appropriative, adaptive, and finally creative, or the 
stage when the elements are completely harnessed. $1.48 


THE ELEMENTS OF 
ECONOMICS 


By Cuarces Fay, Head of the 
Department of Economics, Erasmus Hall 
High School, Brooklyn, New York. 


This is a new textbook which presents the basic principles of 
econcmics in a particularly simple, direct, and readable style. 
It is built on the elementary, practical definition of the subject 
as “the study of how man makes a living.” With that as a 
start, the author presents the accepted facts of economics in a _ 
clear manner, avoiding difficult controversies and the promul- 


gation of particular theories of propaganda. New topics or 
concepts are introduced by means of practical illustrations 
which bring the topic under discussion into relation with the 
personal life cf the students. $1.68 


The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Ave. New York 
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What’s 
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A page devoted to the 
new things manufac- 
tured for your con- 
venience and use 


nw 


The Telephone Typewriter 

The telephone and the telegraph 
solved the problem of speedy com- 
munication. There has recently come 
a combination of telephone and type- 
writer which has solved the problem 
of accurate communication for the 
business man. 


The telephone typewriter is exactly 


what its name implies. It is an elec- 
trical mechanism into which is built 
the keyboard, carriage and certain 
other fundamental parts of a type- 
writer. This machine is then con- 
nected with another by means of a 
telephone circuit—the first machine 
controlling the second so that any 
message written on the first may be 
reproduced on the other one. It re- 
quires no more art or mechanical 
skill to operate than is required by 
any typist. 

A mechanism like this has advan- 
tages for almost any business. For 
instance there has always been the 
perplexing and often vexing prob- 
lem of quick and accurate credit in- 
formation. By means of the tele- 
phone typewriter, a customer can en- 
ter any one of a system of chain 
stores, request credit and have made 
available almost instantaneously his 
credit rating and a full statement of 
his account in any other store of the 
chain. It is as useful and practical 
for bridging short distances as it is 
for spanning long distances. Banks 
and department stores use it to com- 
municate between departments. 


The telephone typewriter (extreme back- 

ground) at work in the Stokes Coal Co. 

office. I! is sending orders taken over the 
telephone by girls direct to the yards. 


Where salesroom and factory or 
salesroom and warehouse are sep- 
arated, as they so often are, the tele- 
phone typewriter transmits orders in- 
stantaneously and accurately. Also, 
information as to stocks of merchan- 
dise on hand or anything of that na- 
ture—knowledge of which is so often 
vital—may be immediately and ac- 
curately obtained. 

News agencies, as might be ex- 
pected, find the telephone typewriter 
of tremendous value in the quick and 
accurate dissemination of news. 
Stock brokers use it either between 
branches in one city, or for inter- 
communication among a -large num- 
ber of branches spread throughout 
the main financial centers of the 
country. Indeed, almost every busi- 
ness is represented on the list of sub- 
scribers to this telephone typewriter 
service. 


A Calculating Pencil 


Multiplication, division, examples 
in proportion. and percentage are 
some of the mathematical feats 
achieved by the Multi-vider, a pen- 
cil made by the Ruxton Multi-vider 
Corporation, Graybar Building, New 
York City. By simply sliding one 
scale along another the user can at 
once find the vield of a stock, the 
fourth quantity in a proportion, the 
cost of carrying an insurance policy, 
or solve any other problem involving 
multiplication or division. 

The Multi-vider is an automatic 
pencil made of bakelite, with eraser, 
large space for extra leads and 14- 
karat filled outside parts. Its faceted 
sides are engraved with figures from 
one to ten, with ten spaces indicated 
between each two figures. The pen- 
cil pulls apart into two scales which 
slide in a groove against each other. 
Simply by putting the arrow on one 
scale above one of the figures to be 
multiplied, and reading the figure be- 
low the other, you have the result. 


Ivordur Penholder and Ink Eraser 


An ink eraser and penholder in five 
colors have been put out by the 
Miller Bros. Pen Co., in keeping with 
the modern theory of “color in the 
home—and office.” 

The eraser has a round tang and is 
six inches long; the penholder has a 

(Continued on page 42) 
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The Multi-vider is almost human. 
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It multiplies and dit ides, figures percentage and does other problems. 
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Davids’ 
School World auidas 
Uses well known 
SEMI-LIQUID PASTE 
MODERN 
Commercial Books 
for 
MODERN SCHOOLS ‘ 
Nie 
MODERN TYPEWRITING (Habit-Formation Method) 2 
(Foley). Written in an interesting and modern way for te 
the modern teacher. pl 
PRINCIPLES AND EXERCISES IN ACCOUNTING 
(Filfus). An advanced course for commercial institutions. 
ELEMENTS OF BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
(Jason). A thorough and practical course in elementary b 
bookkeeping. 1 
BOOKKEEPING EXERCISES (First Year) (Smolin). ti’ 
Full of excellent material for class work and home as- Now put up in a handy package so that the brush t 
is adjustable to reach any part of the 
COMMERCIAL LAW (Amster). Contains comprehen- jar. No waste and always sc 
sive questions and typical problems and covers the subject ready for use. fi 
matter thoroughly. Keys supplied to teachers only. sca 
REVIEW QUESTIONS IN BOOKKEEPING (Second Made by pr 
Year) (Filfus). A well graded and classified exercise book. The Oldest Ink-Adhesive and Sealing Wax 
M’f’rs in America 
Check the titles in which you are interested, Est. 1825 
and return in an env fo us for sample ci Se 
an 
|| THADDEUS DAVIDS INK CO., In : 
175 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. NEW YORK N 
to 
ed 
A | MULTIGRAPHS ADDRESSOGRAPHS es 
MIMEOGRAPHS ( GRAPHOTYPES 
TYPEWRITER STENCILS FRAMES 
PEN-PENCIL 
Unparalleled for Performance Ey 
The Barrett Pen-Pencil should be the . N: 
standard writing utility for the 
busy teacher and “just as busy” of 
student. It is a modern, smooth- ° 
writing gold pen joined to a P rog ress Dictates Be qu 
pencil that propels and repels so: 
its lead; also contains an eraser 
and extra leads. The con- The Use of the 
rire venience of carrying one in shy 
ENDS place of two should not Add M h 
be overlooked. Use the ressing ac ines pr 
coupon below for con- 5 m«¢ 
venience in ordering. 
Guarantee 4 
To each purchaser of Commercial Training (b 
arrett 
Pencil life- 1 ‘ 
merald ‘‘Green promise 
exchange, at For the Schools Own Mailing Needs 
uer Red “Burnt ( 
We can save you from cia 
4th 
Ebeny ‘“‘Small Black’’.... 25% to 60% 
— —TEAR_OFF AND MAIL __ on all machines and equipment your school may need. Our 
Reneits Din-Pencil .Go., Tac. experience in so equipping schools for several years has taught 
a 420 Lexington Ave., New York City us your needs and how best to cater to them. dir 
Gentlemen: \ 
Barrett Pen-Penci Keep up-to-date economically Bu 
ig Write for Special School Proposition 
Addressing Machine & Equipment Co. 
298 Broadway New York City oe 
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Peep into the Activities 
of Educational Associations 


The Executive Committee of the 
Southern Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation has deemed it advisable to 
change the date of the next meeting 
to November 29th and 30th. The 
place will be Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Members of the Association of Ne- 
braska School Boards and Execu- 
tives met last month at Lincoln for a 
two-day discussion of problems of 
school administration, publicity and 
finance. E. A. Overing, president, 
presided. 

On April 24-25-26 the National 
Association of Penmanship Teachers 
and Supervisors will have a conven- 
tion at the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Every endeavor is being made 
to have a program that shall be both 
educationally profitable inter- 
esting. 

An exhibit of penmanship will be 
one feature and. Miss Mary A. 
Everts, Director of Handwriting, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., who has charge 
of this section. All members are re- 
quested to begin to plan now to send 
some specimen of penmanship from 
their school systems. All mounts 
should be 22 x 23 inches and ap- 
proximately a uniform gray tone. All 
mounts are to be hung three deep 
vertically and should be tied together 
(before sending) in three places with 
gray tape. 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation will meet in Columbus, April 
4th for a state-wide conference. A 
separate section will be devoted to 
private business schools, under the 
direction of the newly-formed Ohio 
Business Schools’ Association. 


The revised dates for the conven- 
tion of the South Carolina Teachers’ 
Association are March 21st, 22nd 


Do You Know This? 


(Each month this column will fea- 
ture the story and purposes of one 
of the many commercial education 
organizations in existence.) 


In response to an invitation issued 
by E. F. Gay, Dean of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration 
of Harvard University; L. C. Mar- 
shall, Dean of the College of Com- 
merce and Administration of the 
University of Chicago; and A. E. 
Swanson, Acting Dean of the 
Northwestern University School of 
Commerce, a conference was held 
at the University of Chicago on 
June 16 and 17, 1916, with repre- 
sentatives of seventeen schools pres- 
ent. The conference decided it was 
advisable to have a permanent or- 
ganization of collegiate schools of 
business for the purpose of promot- 
ing and improving higher business 
education in North America. The 
constitution of the Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Business was 
drafted and adopted on June 17, 
1916. Later fifteen schools accepted 
membership in the Association. The 
present membership is forty schools. 
The first general meeting was held 
November 14, 1919, at Harvard 
University. 

It has been the purpose of the 
association to make studies which 
would be helpful in promoting the 
work of the institutions in the asso- 
ciation and to other colleges and 
universities offering instruction in 


. business subjects. In 1919 a com- 


mittee was appointed to consider the 
report of the Committee of the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities on 
academic and professional higher de- 


grees. 

In 1919, the Association author- 
ized the appointment of a Commis- 
sion on the Correlation of Secondary 
and Collegiate Education with par- 
ticular reference to business educa- 
tion. In 1920 a special committee 
recommended that it was desirable 
to have but one honorary society in 
commerce. 

In 1923 the association authorized 
the appointment of a committee to 
confer with a committee of the 
American Management Association 
on “Relations with Collegiate 
Schools of Business”. 

In 1924 a Committee on Admis- 
sions was appointed which submitted 
a report which was adopted and pre- 
scribes rules on eligibility which 
will be helpful in maintaining the 
standards of schools both within and 
without the association. 

In 1925 the association authorized 
the appointment of a permanent 
Committee on Business Research. 


and 23rd, the place being the Univer- 
sity gymnasium at Columbia. A fea- 
ture of this convention will be the 
dedication of the new home of the 
association, facing the capitol. It 
will take place, with appropriate cere- 
monies, on March 22nd. 


The next representative assembly 
of the Michigan Education Associa- 
tion will be held in Lansing, Friday 
and Saturday, March 29-30th, 1929. 


* * * 


The New England Penmanship 
Association will meet Saturday, 
March 23rd, 1929, at the College of 
Practical Arts and Letters, 27 Gar- 
rison Street, Boston. 


Teachers of Detroit and vicinity 
interested in vocational guidance have 
formed a Detroit branch of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion. Its purpose is to provide a 
clearing house for the discussion of 
guidance and counseling problems 
and to disseminate information. Dr. 
E. Earle Franklin, assistant professor 
of psychology, Detroit Teachers’ 
College, has been elected temporary 
chairman. 


The Texas Classroom Teachers 
Association has been organized in 
Houston, Texas. The purpose of the 
organization as set forth in the by- 
laws is “to secure higher educational 
qualification for teachers, to secure 
teacher participation in school man- 
agement, to secure adequate salaries, 
tenure, retirement, and such other 
conditions as will enable teachers to 
function as a vital factor in educa- 
tional progress to the end that the 
teaching service may be improved.” 

The president is Mrs. Edna James, 
1527 Ashland St., Houston; secre- 
tary, Helen Gard, 117 Roy Ave., 
Houston. 
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HENEVER you sign a 
appearance as well 
you. Its appearance conveys a mental picture of you 
who sign it. It is your personal representative. A 
Panama typed letter leaves nothing to apologize for. 


letter, you approve its 
as its contents. It represents 


PANAMA SERVICE 
what is re- 
i typewriter 
im economic i 
It is the mission of 
vice to solve 
your problems as we 
sol: 


Panama 
Bronze 
Cypenriter Ribbons 


ILD SUPPLIES COMPANY 


MANIFO! 
190 THIRD AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Since 1896 


Panama Typewriter Eraser Shields and Erasers 


a gladly sent on request 


THE LINE THAT CAN'T BE MATCHED 


FOR THE 
MODERN SCHOOL— 


20th CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


This text uses the equation approach, 
thus eliminating all rules for debiting 
and crediting. 

It is accompanied by short practice 
sets. 

Its illustrations are well arranged 
with regard to text material. 

It is logical in its presentation of 
subject matter. 

It is attractive in appearance. 

It accords with modern accounting 
practice. 


Write us for additional 


information. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 


-TEST BOTTLE 


OFFERED FREE 
to 


BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


Let your students try this modern 
type cleaner. Clar-o-type provides 
the safest, simplest and quickest way 
to thoroughly clean typewriter keys. 
Its economy and value have been 
proved by the many large corpora- 
tions all over the country who use it. 


This offer is made to Business School 
executives only. Please apply on 
letterhead. 
Endorsed by 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO. 
L. C. SMITH AND CORONA TYPEWRITER 


THE CLAROTYPE CO., Inc., 
20-M Hudson St., N. Y. C. 
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MASTER 
Speed Y Keys 


The Stroke | of Genius 


Speed Key | Mfg.Co.,Inc. 
21 Columbus PI. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


—the only keys 
with Spring 
action 


Lessen Effort— 
Increase Speed! 


Speed and ease of operation 
—that’s what Master Speed 
Keys give. They are mod- 
ern appliances that bring 
typewriting efficiency to 
its highest point. 

Try them on your ma- 
chines. See if they are not 
everything we claim. Send 
for as many trial sets as 
you desire. You are under 
no obligation. If you do 
not like them, return them. 
Isn’t that fair enough? 


Use this coupon 
for FREE trial— 
do it today! 


Please send us ( 


FREE trial without obligations for........ 


) sets of MASTER SPEED KEYS for 
typewriter. 
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the Book Shelf— 


JUNIOR OFFICE PRACTICE. By 
Mary F. Cahill, Chairman of the 
Department of Secretarial Studies, 
Julia Richman High School, New 
York City; The Macmillan Com- 
4 New York, 1928, 305 Pages. 

60 


Office activities pertaining to the efficient 
use of the telephone, the mail, filing sys- 
tems, labor-saving machines, reference 
books, telegrams, invoices, checks, notes, 
and legal documents are treated clearly and 
pointedly by the author, an experienced 
teacher of office practice. In some _ in- 
stances the information offered might have 
been more up-to-date: reference is to the 
use of such ineffective closing paragraphs 
as “Hoping that you will be in a position 
to make reservations on the steamer sailing 
on the , we remain” and to the need- 
less “PS,” formerly used to indicate a post- 
script in a letter. The section of the book 
devoted to “Speeding The Mail” fails to 
cite the advantages and disadvantages (!) 
of air-mail. 

Nevertheless, “Junior Office Practice” is 
one of the best books of its kind. It is 
logically arranged, attractively illustrated, 
and neatly printed. It contains suitable ex- 
ercise material. At the end of the volume 
is a very useful bibliography of business 
and other books. hose who teach office 
practice in business and high schools should 
give this volume serious and sympathetic 
consideration. 


NUGGETS OF KNOWLEDGE. By 
George W. Stimpson; George Sully 
and “Company, New York City. 427 
Pages $2. 

How a comma cost Uncle Sam a million 
dollars, what causes air pockets, the longest 
sentence known to have been uttered by a 
parrot, why Indians don’t have beards, why 
buttons are put on coat sleeves, the origin 
of the word “robot,” the origin of the bar- 
berpole—these, and a thousand other ques- 
tions are asked and interestingly answered 
by Mr. Stimpson in his unique “Nuggets 
of Knowledge.” ; 

Judging from the splendid array of 
sources which he indicates in the preface, 
the author has left no stone unturned to 
find authorjtative answers to questions 
which no doubt arise daily in the minds 
of people in all walks of life. 

The reviewer heartily recommends this 
fascinating volume to all who seek infor- 
mation on unusual matters of wide inter- 
est. 


SECRETARIAL STUDIES. By 
SoRelle and Gregg. The Gregg 
Publishing Company, New York 
City. Revised Edition, 1928. 306 
Pages, $1.40. 

The teacher of shorthand who wants not 
only a large variety of letters representing 
many different types of business enter- 
prises, but also short and sensible articles 
on various practical subjects will find an 
abundance of such dictation material in this 
handy volume. The former represent actual 
business letters, so that the student writing 
them in shorthand and transcribing them 
receives thoroughly businesslike practice. 


By Carl A. Naether 


Not all of these letters, however, are 
coached in acceptable business English, and 
their paragraphing is not always logical or 
correct. 

Since the aim of most organized dictation 
in class is not only to help the student “to 
get up speed,” but also to enrich his 
vocabulary, and since the dictation matter 
in this book is carefully graded according 
to the amount and the kind of vocabulary 
represented, it can readily be seen why 
“Secretarial Dictation” should be of sound 
practical worth to, and find real favor with, 
every earnest teacher and student of ste- 
nography. The book is provided with a 
good index. 


CHARTING COURSES. Limited Edi- 
tion. Published by The Recording 
& Statistical Bureau, Inc., 5 
Maiden Lane, New York City. 
Although this volume takes it somewhat 
for granted that the reader is entirely fa- 
miliar with the punch card and selective 
machine system of gathering statistics, it is 
of value to the executive who has come 
in previous contact with these machines, as 
well as to teachers of commercial school 
subjects, to whom it might suggest clues 
of great practical value, which might be 
applicable to every day problems. Various 
forms of punch cards, key cards and tabu- 
lations are illustrated, and short explana- 
tions are given of the statistical work the 
company is organized to do, as well as 
the machines which can be either bought 
or rented for the same purpose. The vol- 
ume is expensively bound and printed. It 
is distributed without charge. 


Publishers of books of 
interest to the Business 
School field are invited to 
send copies for review on 
this page. 

Any of our readers who 
may be further interested 
in books reviewed on this 
page can secure complete 
information by address- 
ing the Editor of The 
Business School Journal. 


PRINCIPLES AND EXERCISES 
IN ACCOUNTING. By Nathaniel 
Filfus, A.M., C.P.A., Head of the 
Commercial Department, Thomas 
Jefferson High School, New York 
City; Globe Book Company, New 
York City, 1928, 193 Pages, $1.60. 

A text for pupils of secondary school 
age presenting in simple language principles 
and problems of certain phases of account- 
ing which the author thinks important. 
Among the topics treated are: Branch 
Store Accounting; Comparative Balance 
Sheets; Consolidated Balance Sheets; 
Statistics and Graphs; Investment Ac- 
counts; Cost Accounting. 

No attempt has been made to treat any 
one of the ten topics offered either com- 
pletely or comprehensively: rather the aim 
has been to provide a book of useful and 
comparatively easy problems. These are 
preceded by explanations sufficiently lucid 
and definite to enable the pupil to arrive 
at correct solutions. In the words of Mr. 
Filfus: “This book has been planned to 
meet the needs of a general course in ac- 
counting, and experience has given evidence 
that it can be successfully used in a one- 
year course. 


AN AMERICAN BUSINESS AD- 
VENTURE: The Story of Henry 
A. Dix, by Mark H. Dix, Harper & 


Brothers, New York, 1928, 181 
pages, $3. 
Not only coming business men and 


women but also business men and women 
who have arrived should find the story of 
the founding and development of the Henry 
A. Dix & Sons Corporation and of the 
transfer within recent years of the busi- 
ness to the employes an inspiring record. 

After a successful commercial expe- 
rience but a disappointing social experience 
in Russia, where he was born, Henry A. 
Dix came to America, at the age of forty- 
two, in search of freeedom and a farm. 
Instead, however, he became a manufac- 
turer of goods that came to have a million- 
dollar sale annually. But he was not con- 
tent to express his ideals merely by the 
gco’s he produced; by far the most im- 
portant part of the adventure was the ap- 
plication of democracy, the golden rule, and 
sound business sense and rational humani- 
tarianism to the building up of a working 
organization that was from the beginning 
and has continued to be not only an effi- 
cient commercial implement but a loyal, 
contented, self-respecting social unit. It is 
a remarkable fact that in the highly com- 
petitive field of garment making the Dixes 
were willing and able to institute and main- 
tain the five-day week and various other 
innovations well in advance of any active 
demands for them by organized labor. It 
follows, naturally, that labor troubles have 
cut practically no figure in the adventure, 
which culminated, from the sociological 
point of view, in the turning over of the 
business in 1922, by sale on quixotically 
liberal terms, to a selected group of em- 
ployes, who have since carried it on with 
increasing success and in the idealistic 
spirit of the founder. 

Mr. Dix, Jr., writes in a crisp, straight- 
forward, businesslike style. 
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Atlantic City’s Newest Fireproof Hotel 


SCHOOL, COLLEGE anv BUSINESS PENS 
SAMPLES FREE ON REQUEST 


Ocean End European atso CATALOG PENS PENHOLDERS 
So. and STEEL INK ERASERS anv OFFICE KNIVES 
Kentucky American MANUFACTURED BY 
a THE MILLER BROS. PEN CO. 
305 BROADWAY MERIDEN 
NEW YORK CITY 


for clean cut letters 
that make a good 


impression 

Rest Rooms, Solarium, Roof Garden, ‘iain 
Open Porches, Card Rooms, 

Beautiful Lounges and Lobbies Agents Wanted 


Ownership Management, Fetter & Hollinger 


for schools Further details 
that maintain their own 


MONTICELLO HOTEL repair department, we are able 2 gladly — 
to supply parts for practically T he TYPEWRITER 
every typewriter made at prices Equipmen t Company 


under same management that will enable you to enjoy 
substantial savings. 19-B Park Place New York 


What Kind of a 


. Commercial Teacher Are You? 


There are teachers—and teachers! 


an: Some go along day in and day out counting each day as just another day of work to get 
& over with, trusting to luck or influence or what-not to keep their jobs. 


a The others know and appreciate the importance of their calling and are con- 
“ Sow \ stantly on the alert to learn new things, new methods, new ideas—anything 
Ok which will add to their equipment and efficiency as teachers. 


To keep fully informed and up-to-the-minute they have been subscribers 
either to THE BUSINESS SCHOOL JOURNAL or The Journal 
of Commercial Education, both now consolidated into one maga- 


“Gy, “Op zine, the only independent paper in the entire field of business 
ey & education. 

NO TEACHER CAN AFFORD TO MISS A 

a upon oday 


and another person’s) will be billed for $3.00 for 


oe both, a saving of $1.00 over regular price. 
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Happenings of General Interest 


to the Field 


fol 


Philadelphia, Pa——Changes in Person- 
nel of Commercial High Schools.—Fol- 
lowing new teachers ot commercial sub- 
jects have been appointed in the Philadel- 
phia high schools: Frankford, Miss Marion 
Kinkead, bookkeeping, Miss L. C. 
Wunsch, and Harry Klausewitz, stenog- 
raphy, West Philadelphia, Miss Helen A. 
Muller, stenography; Penn Treaty, Miss 
M. G. Gleisner ; Roxborough, Miss Mary F. 
Sullivan; Wilson, Frank J. Lewand; Hard- 
ing, Daniel Werlinsky; Mastbaum, John 
Walbridge and Phillip Goltzer, stenog- 
raphy, Ferris L. Price and Miss C. W. 
Mullen, related commercial subjects, Miss 
L. J. Harvey and Miss M. C. Roderick, 
business training; Roosevelt, Miss Cath- 
erine Summa; Overbrook, Miss M. S. 
Lazarus, stenography; Central, Harry H. 
Humphreys, bookkeeping; Furness, Cyrus 
S. Grossman, 
* 

London, England. — Business Effi- 
ciency Exhibition Held.—All sorts of 
new inventions and devices for more effi- 
cient conduct of business were shown here 
at the “White City.’ Considerable public 
interest was aroused, especially by such 
marvels as a machine which simultaneously 
sorts, wraps and counts money, and a de- 
vice for inserting carbons automatically. 
Some schools of business had exhibits 
showing the work done by their students. 


A NEW EFFICIENCY DEVICE 


| This machine, shown at the London exhibit, loads paper and carbons 
automatically 


Washington, D. C. — Commercial 
Terminology Committee Appointed.— 
The Federal Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion has appointed a committee of com- 
mercial and occupational terminology and 
descriptions. It is composed of representa- 
tives of the National Association of Office 
Management, the Personnel Research Fed- 
eration, the Bureau of Public Personnel 
Research, the American Management Asso- 
ciation, the Taylor Society, the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association and_ the 
Commercial Educational Service of the 
federal board. The first meeting was held 
in New York February 18th. 

New York City.—Average Business 
Girl Earns $33.50.—After three years’ 
employment the average business girl of 
New York City earns $33.50 a week for a 
week of 50 hours. Such is the figure ar- 
rived at by a survey taken by the Carroll 
Vocational Club of 1500 employees of more 
than 900 firms. 

Of her salary she spends an average of 
$7.56 a week for clothing, contributes 
$9.53 for the support of dependents or to 
charity, and saves $4.75, the figures 
showed. The larger part of her time she 
spends in reading. 

Qualities most essential to success are 
believed by the majority to be personality, 
education, ability, health and neatness. 


| 


Cincinnati, O.—City to Prepare Teach- 
ers to Teach Gregg Shorthand.—The 
University of Cincinnati is offering a 
course in Gregg shorthand for teachers em- 
ployed in the public schools of the city. 
This course, under Miss Eleanor Skimmon 
of the Northern High School of Detroit, 
will be given with the cooperation of the - 
public schools to prepare teachers for the 
introduction of Gregg shorthand into the 
Cincinnati high schools next fall. It car- 
ries graduate credit, and is open only to 
teachers with the bachelor’s degree. 


Lincoln, Neb. — University Offers 
Summer Commercial Courses.—Courses 
in methods of teaching stenography and 
typewriting, as well as in the subjects 
themselves, are to be given this summer 
by the Teachers’ College of the University 
ot Nebraska. Other commercial courses to 
be offered include accounting, office man- 
agement, finance, business law and business 
administration, by the College of Business 
Administration. There will also be sev- 
eral series on problems of school admin- 
istration. 

* * 


Detroit, Mich—Commercial Courses 
for Evening Students.—Classes in book- 
keeping, comptometer operation, salesman- 
ship, elementary stenography, advanced 
stenography, dictation, typewriting and 
commercial law are offered to evening 
class students in the commercial depart- 
ment of the Highland Park schools this 
semester. All persons 16 years of age or 
more are permitted to attend provided they 
are not taking day class work in the public 
schools. Full credit is given for work in 
these classes, but only high school grad- 
uates receive credits toward college en- 
trance. Most of the classes meet two eve- 
nings a week. 

* 


Philadelphia, Pa——New Clerical Assis- 
tant in Division of Commercial Educa- 
tion—Miss Dorothy Eliasson has been 
appointed clerical assistant in the office of 
the Division of Commercial Education. 
* 


New York City.—Says Students of 
Business Want Cultural Training.—In 
his annual report to the Chancellor Dean 
A. Wellington Taylor of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration, New 
York University, stressed a growing pref- 
erence among business students for 
greater emphasis upon cultural and funda- 
mental training. Too much attention to 
technical detail is regarded by them as lim- 
iting, he said. Registration in this school 
increased 23 percent in 1928, the report 
revealed. 


* * 


* 
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THE SUMMER SCHOOL 


of the 


COLLEGE of COMMERCE 


of the 
BOWLING GREEN . 
BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


begins June 10 and ends Aug. 24, divided | 
into two terms—June 10 to July 13 and | 
| July 15 to Aug. 24. Intensive work of | 
| college rank interwoven with methods of 
teaching and many drills. Students may | 
make thirteen college credits—six first | 
term, and seven the second. Wider range | 
of subjects than we have ever offered; 
more instructors, and an improved set- | 
up generally. 


For teachers experienced or inexperi- 
enced who want college credits, profes- | 
sional training, recreation or positions. 


| Our former Summer School students | 
may continue work toward a degree and | 
not duplicate work they have had here. 
Two very pretentious outings planned, 
one quite different from any our students | 
have enjoyed. Students last year from | 
twenty-five states. Larger number ex- 
pected this year. Ask for Summer 
School Bulletin. 


Address: College of Commerce of the 
Bowling Green Business University 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Positions for Teachers 
and Business Schools 
for Sale 


Write us your wishes and ask for 
our free booklet. Reading this ad- 
vertisement may mean advancement 
for you if you act at once. Address 
M. S. Cole, Secretary. 


CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Marion, Indiana 


BIG DEMAND FOR HIGH- 
CLASS COMMERCIAL 
INSTRUCTORS! 


High schools, colleges and normal 
schools are calling on us for first- 
class commercial teachers. The de- 
mand for college graduates is par- 
ticularly good. We have some fine 
openings on file now. Write for a 
registration blank. Our service is 
backed by an experience of thirty 
years in this work, 


CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Newark, N. J.—New General Sales 
Manager for A. W. Faber.—Albert K. 
Trout has been appointed general sales 
manager for A. W. Faber, Inc., in the 
place of Henry Fera, whose health has 
not been good. 

Bluefield, West Va.—Prof. Smith Be- 
comes School Principal.—Prof. E. S. 
Smith, for the last ten years head of the 
commercial department of the Clarksburg 
high school, has resigned to become prin- 
cipal of the new West Virginia Business 


College. 


Detroit, Mich.—Originator of Dalton 
Plan to Address Teachers’ Meeting.— 
Miss Helen Parkhurst, originator of the 
Dalton plan of organization, addressed a 
general meeting of Detroit's principals and 
teachers in all subjects, including commer- 
cial, February 15th, in the auditorium of 
the Detroit City College. She was lis- 
tened to by an unusually large attendance 
as the city is experimenting with the Dal- 
ton plan in two of its elementary schools. 

Ann Arbor, Mich—University of 
Michigan to Introduce Short-Term 
Summer Courses.—A series of short- 
term summer courses, the first ever in- 
stituted at the University of Michigan, will 
be held this year, according to Dean Ed- 
ward H. Kraus, of the summer session. 

New York City—Countrywide Dem- 
onstration Tour for Varityper— Walter 
J. Hausman, vice president and general 
manager of Varityper, Incorporated, ac- 
companied by his secretary, Miss May 
Lennon, will tour the country to the coast 
and back to demonstrate the new model 


Varityper. 


New York City. — Miss Alice M. 
Owen Now With Varityper, Incopo- 
‘ated.— Miss Alice M. Owen, well-known 
in commercial educational circles, has be- 
come associated with the sales department 
of Varityper, Incorporated. Miss Owen 
was formerly manager of the portable de- 
partment of Remington Typewriter Co., in 
charge of sales for the United States, and 
also was head of the awards department in 
connection with school work in the United 
States and Canada. 


What's New? 


(Continued from page 35) 
gold-filled pen 
and may also be 
had with a foun- 
tain-dip attach- 
ment. Both are 
made of ivordur, 
a composition, 
and come in a 
range of colors 
which includes 
jade, amber, 
onyx, red and 
blue. 


Left, Ivordur ink eraser, 
choice of five colors. 
Right, Ivordur penholder. 


Teachers 


Get a choice position through 
us—any part of the country. 
Openings in business schools, 
high schools, colleges—now 
or for September. Half of 
the state universities have 
selected our candidates. 
Highest type of service. Em- 
ployers, report your vacan- 
cies. Write us now. 


PECIALISTS’ 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
SHUBERT-RIALTO BLDG. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


COMMERCIAL TEACHERS, 
WE PLACE YOU IN THE 
BETTER POSITIONS 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


COPYRIGHTED 
William Ruffer, Ph. D., Mgr. 
410 U. S. Natl. Bank Bldg. DENVER, COLO. 
Branch Offices: Portland, Ore.; Minneapolis, 
Minn., Kansas City, Mo. 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. 
We Enroll Only Normal and College 
Graduates 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for -. 50. 
Copyrighted booklet, ‘How To Apply and 

cure Promotion, with Laws of Certification of 
Western States, etc., etc., etc.,’’ free to mem- 
bers, 59¢ to non-members. Eve! ery teacher needs 
it. Write today for enrollment card and 
information, 


Commercial and Penmanship teach- 
ers wanted for immediate ser- 
vice and for September. No fee 
unless appointed. 

OSWEGO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Either Office: Draper Building, Oswego, N. Y.; 
620 Park Building, Worcester, Mass. 


The Westminster Teachers’ Bureau 


Secures suitable teachers, officers and helpers 
for educational institutions—private, public and 
denominational—and_ assists trained, capable 
teachers and other workers to larger fields of 
service. The bureau is in no sense a commercial 
organization. Service free to institutions and at 
three-fifths of usual charge Ms — 

HENRY H. SWEETS, Manager 
416 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 


Schools! 


Advertise your teachers’ courses 
in the magazine that teachers 
read— 


The Business School Journal 
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Commercionalities 


New Commercial 
Teachers Appointed. — Effective March 
1, I. Benjamin Shapiro was appointed 
teacher of bookkeeping in West Philadel- 
phia High School and William Galter 
teacher of junior business training at Shoe- 
maker Junior High School. 


Philadelphia. — 


Philadelphia. — Commerce Teachers 
Meet.—The commerce section of the 
Philadelphia Teachers’ Association met 
March 14th at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and listened to Dr. Harry D. Kitson 
of Teachers’ College, New York City, dis- 
cuss problems of guidance, and to Dr. W. 
W. Charters, Ohio State University, out- 
line the duties of a secretary. 

Detroit—High Schools Add Commer- 
cial Teachers.—Misses Elna Foster of 
Buena Vista, Va., Maude E. Goodhue of 
Chicago and Lucy A. Quinn of Blooming- 
ton, Ind., are new commercial teachers in 
the high schools here. 


Venice, Ill.—High School Has New 
Teacher.—D. Gordon Roach, last year 
a commercial teacher in the high school at 
Marshall, Mo., is now teaching in the local 
high school. 

Port Jervis. N. Y.—High School Adds 
Commercial Teacher.—Miss Ione Prehn 
of Wausaukee, Wis., is a new teacher of 
commercial subjects here. 

x 

Grosse Pointe. Mich—New Member 
of High School Staff.—Miss Nellie Mes- 
serli has become commercial teacher in the 
high school here. 

* * 

New York City——Changes in Elliott 
Fisher Personnel.—C. R. Strohm. for- 
merly sales manager of the Elliott Fisher 
division has been advanced to the executive 
department of the Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Co. He will be assistant to E. F. 
Geer, vice president. 

To succeed him the company has chosen 
Alfred Jensen, who for the last six years 
has been directing the sales educational 
work of the Elliott Fisher Co. and the 
General Office Equipment Co. 

New York City.—Varityper, Incorpo- 
rated, Moves.—The new address of 
Varityper, Incorporated, formerly located 
at 305 Broadway, is 2 Lafayette Street. 


BLINDNESS NO 
HANDICAP 


Miss Mabel Green, though 
blind from birth, has been 
a reporter for a_ well- 
known London news- 
paper for three years. 
She uses  Stainsby- 
Wayne Braille shorthand 
writer, which has seven 
keys and enables her to 
write 160 words a minute. 


Detroit, Mich.—College Offers Eve- 
ning Commercial Work.—Several com- 
mercial courses are offered to students in 
the newly formed night classes at the Col- 
lege of the City of Detroit. They are 
planned for men and women who are not 
able to attend day classes because of busi- 
ness or home duties. 


Detroit, Mich. — Teachers’ Credit 
Union Functioning.—The Credit Union 


recently formed among the teachers of the’ 


commercial and other departments of the 
Highland Park Public School system be- 
gan to function February 15th. The Union 
may sell stock at $10 a share, payment in 
cash or installments; may receive deposits 
from members; may organize vacation and 
Christmas savings clubs and transact a 
general banking business with its mem- 
bers, who are limited to teachers approved 
by the Board of Directors. The purpose 
of the Union is to provide an easy means 
of investing and borrowing money. 
* * 


Hillsdale, Mich.—Secretarial Course in 
College.—Hillsdale College will offer a 
new course in secretarial training in its 
commercial department beginning with this 


semester. 
* 


Providence, R: I.—Newport Business 
College Basis of New College.—A char- 
ter has just been granted for Newport 
College to be located at Newport. This 
will offer regular four-year academic 
courses in various arts and sciences. 

Professor John C. Evans, formerly of 
Columbia University and New York Uni- 
versity, is one of the incorporators. Pro- 
fessor Evans came to Newport last fall, 
acquiring the Newport Business Ccllege as 
a first step toward the organization of a 
higher institution. 

The new institution will offer courses in 
classical and scientific subjects and in art, 
music, business, home economics and 
teacher training. The school of business 
will offer a one-year course in accounting 
and secretarial and management subjects. 
Plans are now being made for a suitable 
building for the college which will be 
opened to the public next fall. The New- 
port Business College will continue until 
that time. 


MOORE’S SYSTEMS 


Keep your records 


easier with a 


MOORE BINDER 


OU can now keep all your records in 
an easy, simple, ccmpact manner if 
you use a Moore’s Security 4-Post 
Binder. For this binderis DIFFERENT. 
It enables you to remove or insert 
sheets in a moment. It is low in cost— 
Jong in life. It operates more simply 
than any other binder on the market. 
Here’s how simply Moore’s Binders 
operate. ‘fust four quick movements and 
the record is complete. 


This is why over 300,000 concerns are 
using Moore’s Binders. They recognized 
the need for more efficient record-keep- 
ing. Moore’s Binders fulfilled that require- 
ment and are now standard equipment. 

You too can increase the efficiency of 
your own organization by adopting 
Moore’s Methods, Write us today. Tell 
us your problems. Wewill beglad tohelp. 
Or use the coupon below. No obligation 
will be entailed by either action. 


140-Page Book of life-size 
forms, com- 
pletely filled in to illustrate 
uses. Will answer your re- 
cord-keeping problems— 
office or factory. Book sent 
free when requested on 
business stationery. 

John C. Moore Corporation 

5059 Stone Street Rochester, N.Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send without obligation copy of 
book illustrated. 
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Merger 
Two Papers in 
the interest of 


Economy 
and 


Efficiency 


The Object 

of Consolidating— . 
To give the field of commercial edu- 
cation a single, strong, progressive 
monthly, ably backed by The Haire 
Publishing Company with twenty years 
of trade paper experience and the re- 
sources necessary to success. 


What It Means— 


Brings together The Journal of Commercial 
Education, for fifty-seven years the technical au- 
thority, with the non-technical, newsy BUSINESS 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. Gives commercial school 
executives and teachers a better magazine combin- 
ing into one the outstanding characteristics of both. 


Efficient and Complete 
Coverage for the Advertiser — 
NOW-—-THE ONLY 


INDEPENDENT PUB- 
LICATION IN THE 


Now, with only one specialized publication, advertisers can 
reach, through the combined circulations of both papers, and 

at a single advertising cost, the individual who buys or influences 
buying in every school where commercial or business education 


is given. FIELD OF 
These facts should interest advertisers who aim to sell BUSINESS 
the field of Business Education. Write us for details of EDUCATION 


the possibilities offered through this stronger publication. 


The HAIRE PUBLICATIONS | Ohe Journal of 


1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Also publishers of four other leading monthly Cnmiterc ial 


trade magazines and two annual directories 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON = 
222 West Adams St. 119 So. Fourth St. Little Bldg. MI a ton 
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Commercionalities [Continued] 


Cleveland, O. — Commercial High 
School to Give Intelligence Tests.—All 
newcomers at Longwood Commerce High 
School will be compelled to take thee in- 
telligence tests to determine their prob- 
able learning rate known as the P. L. R. 
Tests involved will be the Otis, Miller, 
and Terman tests and an average will be 
taken from the total number of points. 
Results are to be kept on file for future 
reference and will serve as a qualification 
after graduation. Effort marks in school 
will be determined somewhat by the P. 
L. R. rating, 

* 

New York City—Underwcod Cele- 
brates Best January.—Officers of the 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. joined hands 
with the metropo‘'tan sales force of the 
Underwood Typewriting Co. at the Hotel 
Majestic recently to celebrate, as the 
guests of George Crouch, New York dis- 
trict manager for Underwood, the most 
successful January in the local sales or- 
ganization’s history. 

Greeley, Colo.—High School Forms 
Typing Club.—R. B. Montgomery, head 
of the Commercial Department of the 
Greeley High School, reports the organiza- 
tion of the Tip Top Typing Club for the 
purpose of promoting speed and accuracy 
among typewriting students. Club mem- 
bers attaining forty words a minute are 
awarded the Alpha degree, and those writ- 
ing at the rate of 50 words a minute the 
Beta degree. 

Geneva. Switzerland.—World Ediuca- 
tional Federation to Meet July 25.—The 
World Federation of Educational Asso- 
ciations will meet this summer at Geneva. 
Sessions will last from July 25th to 
August 4th, with a number of internation- 
ally known speakers, exhibits, and educa- 
tional excursions. Registrations must be 
in at the International Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Geneva, before June Ist. 

* * * 

Providence, R. I.—Commercial School 
Hears Business Talks.—Visiting speakers 
at the Bryant-Stratton College of Business 
Administration recently were Rufus 
Stickney, B.B.A. of Boston Clerical School, 
Roxbury, Mass.; E. E. Gaylord, A.M., 
Beverly High School, Mass., manager of 
the National Commercial Teachers’ 
Agency, and John C. Baker, A.H. and 
M.B.A. of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Harvard University. 

* * 


New York City.—Méerchants’ and 
Bankers’ School Moving Downtown 
Branch.—On March 4th the downtown 
branch of the Merchants’ and Bankers’ 
School, formerly at Madison Avenue and 
58th Street, moved to new quarters in the 
rew Chanin Building, .122 East 42nd 
Street. 

* *  * 

New York City.—City College Giving 
Secretarial Courses.—The College of the 
City of New York has announced for its 
spring term courses in elementary, inter- 
mediate and advanced Pitman stenography, 
methods of teaching this subject, elemen- 
tary, intermediate and advanced typewrit- 
ing and methods of teaching tynewriting 
and office practice. In addition there will 
be intensive evening courses for high 
school graduates. 


These six-year-olds won against pupils of 14 and 15 in a test conducted to commem- 
orate the thirtieth anniversary of stenographic teaching in Vienna schools. 


Pelican Kapids, Minn—New Junior 
High School to Go Up..—A bond issue 
of $63,000 has been voted by this com- 
munity for the erection of a new  build- 
ing for the junior high school. 


* * * 


New York City.—L. C. Smith-Corona 
Move Generali Offices from Syracuse.— 
The entire eighteenth floor of the New 
York Life Building, New York’s new- 
est skyscraper, has been taken over by 
L. C. Smith-Corona Typewriters, Inc., 
whose general office moved down from 
Syracuse on March Ist. 

Departments affected are adminstrative, 
foreign and domestic sales, advertising, 
treasury, accounting and credit.  Pro- 
duction, school and part of the account- 
ing department remain in Syracuse. 

Need of the greater space, convenience 
fer visiting customers from abroad, short- 
er mailing time and closer contact with 
forwarders and other channels of business 
were given as the reasons for the change. 


* * * 


Pasadena, Calif—Free Penmanship 
Instruction Offered.—Free instruction in 
plain and in ornamental penmanship is of- 
fered by the Pasadena Business College to 
the first twenty-five students asking for this 
type of work. Experts will be in charge 
of the class. 

* * * 


Los Angeles, Calif.—Student . Makes 
High Typing Record.—Attaining a 
speed of 96 words a minute without error, 
Sarah Sax, a young student at the Mac- 
Kay Business College, won first honors in 
a recent typewriting contest. By maintain- 
ing this record for fifteen consecutive min- 
utes Miss Sax exceeds the previous na- 
tional limit of 95 words a minute. attained 
also by a MacKay Business College stu- 
dent. The contest in which Miss Sax 
competed was open to typists throughout 
the country. 


Hollywood, Calif—Business School 
Prepares for Expansion.—In expecta- 
tion of a steadily growing enrolment J. K. 
Knudson, President of the Western Busi- 
ness College, has leased the top floor of 
the new Paul W. Meyer’s Building on 
Western Avenue. 


Los Angeles, Calif—High School 
Opens Business Course to Graduates.— 
A five-month free course in shorthand, 
typewriting, and bookkeeping is now being 
offered by the Lincoln High School, Los 
Angeles. Only high school graduates are 
admitted to this course. A free employ- 
ment department operated in conjunction 
with the high school secures positions for 
all graduates. 


* * * 


Los Angeles, Calif—Forsakes Com- 
mercial Field for Art—Mrs. May Allen, 
for ten years principal of the Efficiency 
Business College, is to be the head of the 
Los Angeles College of Music and Arts 
of the University of the West. 


* * 
< 
St. John, N. B—Special Courses in 
Business College. — Special business 


courses were instituted last month at the 
Modern Business College. The special 
business courses are sub-divided into 
higher accountancy; stenography including 
both Pitman and Gregg shorthand; execu- 
tive secretarial work and the complete 
commercial course embracing them all. 

The Modern Business College in St. 
John and the Success Business College in 
Moncton, N. B. have been allied, under the 
direction of George J. Smith. 

The city of St. John has decided to 
assess for the vocational school, $59 500. 
which is about the same as appropriated 
last year. Conditions among the business 
schools of the Maritime Provinces are re- 
ported as fair. 
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SPEED 
ACCURACY 
and HEALTH 


In every classroom, in ‘every school, 
in every convention the topic of all 
discussion pertaining to commercial 
education is based on the problem of 
how to produce SPEED with high- 
est degree of ACCURACY. 


The greatest advance of the day 
in speedy and accurate transcrib- 
ing is 


The FRRGE=-NO -Way 


ELIMINATING 95% of the ERRORS due 
to side-reading, by keeping the work-line 
always in sight. 


INCREASING THE OUTPUT 30% to 
50%. : 

ELIMINATING INEFFICIENCY due to 
eye-strain caused by side-reading, and bad 
posture resulting in congested organs, slug- 
gish circulation and a consequent lowered 
vitality. 


It fits any desk or eel and is at- 
tached to all makes of Calculator, billing or 
bookkeeping machines. 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


If you have doubt of the great adwantages of 
this modern method of transcribing, give the 
Error-No a trial in your own school at our 
expense. It will not cost you a penny until 
you satisfy yourself that you can no longer do 
without ict. 


Patented and Manufactured by 


INC. 


55 Arbutus Street 
Rochester, New York 
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